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Do You Find— 


TOO MUCH— 
To Read 


TOO LITTLE— 
To Understand 


IN THE NEWS? 


Busy people today cannot digest all 
the news from daily papers and radio. 
There is too much going on—things 
happen too quickly—for these medi- 
ums to present an intelligible pattern 
of current events. 


Then— 


READ PATHFINDER 


@ Published weekly and with na- 
tion-wide circulation, PATHFINDER 


can and does select the news. The sig- 


nificance of events—not the time or 
place of their occurrence—dictates 
that selection. 


q PATHFINDER digests the news. 
The meat is dug from bulky reports in 
daily papers, scientific journals, edu- 
cational magazines, and other publica- 
tions, and supplemented with original 
reporting and source material by 
PATHFINDER’S editors. 


q The background of news events— 
their sources, relationships, possible 
effects—is in PATHFINDER. 


q It organizes the news from a va- 
riety of fields into convenient depart- 
ments, adding coherence to conciseness. 


In short, for the news in black and 
white—brief, clear, accurate, impar- 
tial, understandable—clip the coupon 
below—subscribe to 


PATHFINDER 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at the NATION’S CAPITAL 


5c a copy A Million Readers $1 a year 
SSS eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeat 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 












suffrage, but she fought for other funda- 
mental rights for women—the right to 
speak in public and to form organizations 
among themselves; to enter the profes- 
sions and other occupations; to secure a 
college education; and to throw off what 
both men and women today consider silly 
social restrictions. 

Your department, “Women in the News, 
will make a helpful contribution in the 
onward march toward our common goal, 
the establishment of a better order in 
which both men and women, working 
shoulder to shoulder, will achieve more of 
the abundant life for all, 

Rose Arnold Powell 


” 


Washington, D. C. 


Lies and Statistics 


In the issue of September 12th, under 
the editorial entitled “Recovery But—” I 
see you credit Mark Twain with the aphor- 
ism, “Lies, Damned Lies and Statistics.” 
Il have always understood that the phrase 
was attributed to Disraeli, Lord Beacofts- 
field. Are you not off the path? 

Samuel S. Briggs, M. D. 
Nashville, Tenn. 

[PATHFINDER is still on the path. The quotation 
came from Mark Twain’s Autobiography, Volume 1, 
page 245. Ed.] 

Need for Warning 

Your editorial in the issue of September 
19—“Tin Gods”—meets the approval of 
many thousands who will not take time 
to say so. The great disappointment to 
some of us is that more publishers do not 
sound the warning. Keep up the fight for 
freedom of thought and others may join 
you, Cc. L. Denney 
Eads, Col. 

Death by Lot 
One is always learning something new! 


In the September 5th issue of PATHFIND- 


ER, you speak of the “decimating World 
War.” My dictionary gives the following 
preferred definition for “decimate”: “To 
select by lot and put to death, or punish 
every tenth man.” 

Of course one understands that you 
meant that a great many were slain. How- 
ever, one might as well say “The quar- 
tering World War” or “The halving World 
War.” Elvie Bray 
Empire, Cal. 

[PATHFINDER used “decimate” in the accepted 
sense of ‘“‘to destroy a considerable part of." Inci- 


dentally, selection by lot was a means of drafting 
men for the United States Army in 1917. Ed.] 


“Economically Unsound” 


The New Deal and the Townsend pen- 
sion plan have much in common—both 
are economically unsound measures, of 


a panic READERS WRITE 

ra: Hi WAR 
i 2 Spano 
4 gc CANAD Onward March fortunately will never happen—and 
S 3s I appreciate very much your recognition New Deal already has the nation hx 
r BABy DERBy of Susan B, Anthony in a recent issue of toward bankruptcy. 
. = sat your magazine. The people of today Lester E. Fr: 
. Ne y) know her best as the pioneer for woman Moline, Ill. 


On Union Labor 


If I am not badly mistaken, union | 
is the worst enemy to peace and pro 
ity there is. Union men cannot be ; 
fied with good pay; they have to s| 
for higher pay. They don’t see that 
price of what they make has to be a 
higher than the cost of making it. 

I think any person who gets more 
50 cents an hour outside of skilled or 
gerous trades ought to be satisfied. 

H. G. My: 
Normandy, Mo. 


Spanish People 


As a Spaniard I wish to correct the 
pression given by the Rev. Terence 
tero in your issue of September 5th 
Spanish government and people ar« 
Communistic; they are fighting for 1 
liberty and against Fascism which wi 
to coerce a government legally constit 
by popular consent. After many al 
on the part of the privileged classe: 
spirit of the Spanish people toda 
similar to the spirit in America in 

Mrs. Eulogio Iglesi 
Gary, Ind. 


Third Parties 
You end the article on Lemke in 
September 12th issue by saying that 
third party ever won an election. I |} 
always been a close observer of A) 
ican history and I find that third pa: 
have won three times. 
Ralph En 
Montoursville, Pa. 


[No third party has ever won an election i 
initial emergence into the political field. It wa: 
when some of them subsequently became major p: 
that they succeeded in electing their candidates 


For Townsend 
The believers of the Townsend |! 


are made up of the intelligent mid 
class, including business and professio: 


men, who do not like to be termed 


lowers of “an impossible and cruelly «: 


lusive” plan, even as a quotation f: 


economists as stated in your Septem 


12th issue. When they cannot answer: 
argument, to resort to calling nam« 
poor refutation. In two years the m 
ment has extended from the Pacifi: 
the Atlantic with hardly a country h 
let without its Townsend club. 

Rev. G. W. Austi 
Lindsey, Wis. 


Bank Runs Eliminated 
I heartily agree with the letter of 
and Mrs. P. H. Hakbn of Pittsburg, Kan 
in the PATHFINDER of September 


Pathfind «; 





USE THIS CONVENIENT BLANK which one seeks and the other would seek Among the many great things done, 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 10-3-36 to create wealth and prosperity by arti- banking records alone should give Ro ; 
Please send PATHFINDER to the address below ficial methods and through the reckless velt 48 states. Bank runs have b 
for which I enclose squandering of the taxpayers’ money. The eliminated and banks made safe for |! ; 


$1 for One Year (52 weekly issues) 
(Outside 48 States, $2) 


Townsend plan would inevitably bankrupt 
the nation and create economic chaos 
should it be enacted into a law—which 


est bankers and depositors. 
E. E. Keel 
Ford City, Pa. 
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| THE COURT— 


America Watches the High Tribunal 


YXACTLY at noon on October 5 a 
li door will open on a courtroom 
a new white-porticoed building at 
Maryland Avenue and First Street in 
Washington. With a_ swishing of 
bes, nine men will file in to take 
eir accustomed places. The Supreme 
Court of thé United States will again 
in session. 

\ docket full of political dynamite 
iits the rulings of these men who, 
thin the last two years, brought the 
liciary out from the shadows cast 

the executive and legislative 
nches of the American govern- 
it, brought it out and made it more 
minent, perhaps, than it has ever 
n before. 

On the docket for the new term will 
focussed watchful eyes throughout 
country. Thus far, it contains 365 
es involving, in a number of in- 
ces, major federal and state con- 
tional principles. 

all probability, none will be more 
cerned with the forthcoming deci- 
s than New Dealers who have al- 
dy seen much of their handiwork 
pled by the high court, and who 
now expecting judgment on eight 
e New Deal laws. 

Whether the court will touch off 
political fireworks before Novem- 
3 is open to question. But the op- 

rtunity exists. Within two weeks 
r convening, the justices are ex- 





Justice Cardozo (left) is definitely on the liberal side. 
remains unpredictable. 


pected to act on a petition for rehear- 
ing of the New York minimum wage 
law case. This borderline 5-4 decision 
against the State to fix minimum wages 
for women and children evoked from 
President Roosevelt last June the ex- 
clamation that a “no man’s land” ex- 
isted wherein neither states nor the 
federal government could rule. 

The effect of this ruling, handéd 
down at the last session of the court 
before summer adjournment, was to 
project the minimum wage issue into 
both national political conventions, 
with Republicans and Democrats 
adopting planks for wage regulation. 

Another pending petition calls for 
a rehearing of the 5-4 ruling against 
the administration’s municipal bank- 
ruptey law. Also listed for early con- 
sideration is a suit challenging the 
constitutionality of the New Deal’s ef- 
forts to force lower electric rates 
through construction of municipal 
power plants to compete with private 
companies. At stake here is the le- 
gality of the entire PWA program and 
power loans. 

Other major regulatory laws up for 
review involve validity of the Frazier- 
Lemke farm moratorium act, the pub- 
lic utilities company law, the National 
Labor Relations Board act, the nation- 
al railway labor statute and the secur- 
ities act of 1935. 

Observers express the belief that it 
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Chief Justice Hughes (right) 
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Justice McReynolds has upheld no New 
Deal law. 


is with good reason that New Dealers 
view the coming session uneasily. On 
the basis of 10 major decisions in the 


last two years, administration laws 
have been upheld only twice—in the 
cases of the Tennessee Valley Author- 


ity act and the gold clause. The gov- 
ernment lost decisions on the follow- 
ing: Hot oil, railroad pensions, NRA, 
the farm-mortgage moratorium, AAA, 
impounded processing taxes, the Guf- 
fey coal act and the municipal bank- 
ruptcy act. 

The court wing referred to as con- 
servative still outnumbers the so- 
called liberal group. With the latter 
contingent, New Dealers believe, rests 


their main chance of carrying for- 
ward the Roosevelt program. 
New Dealers look approvingly at 


Associate Justices Louis Dembitz 
Brandeis, Benjamin Nathan Cardozo 
and Harlan Fiske Stone. Chief Jus- 
tice Charles Evans Hughes, however, 
remains unpredictable. Sometimes he 
sides with the liberals; at other times 
his weight is thrown to the group con- 
sisting of Owen Josephus Roberts, 
Pierce Butler, Willis Van Devanter, 
George Sutherland and James Clark 
McReynolds. Justice Roberts twice 
swung over to the liberals in decisions 
on New Deal laws; Butler, Suther- 
land and Van Devanter swung once, 
but McReynolds has been consistently 
against the administration. 

These are the nine men—ranging in 
age from the 61-year-old Roberts to 
Brandeis who will be 80 years old No- 
vember 13. They are the appginted 
interpreters of the Constitution—in 
a sense, the guardians of it. 

That document, 149 years old last 
month, has become increasingly a 
subject of controversy. Republicans 
have accused the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration of impairing it. Justice Mc- 
Reynolds, in a dissenting opinion on 
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the gold clause cases, declared from 
the bench of the court: “The Consti- 
tution as we have known it has gone.” 

Three months later, as the adverse 
NRA decision was handed down, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt threw down the 
gauntlet to the court when he declared 
the Supreme Court had gone back to 
the “horse and buggy” days of 1789. 

What many saw as a fight between 
the judicial and legislative-executive 
arms of the government was on. New 
Dealers demanded an interpretation 
of the Constitution in what they term- 
ed the light of modern day needs. Up- 
holders of the conservatives on the 
high court bench insisted on a strict 
application of the _ constitutional 
words as originally set forth. The bat- 
tle continues. 

If Roosevelt is re-elected, will he 
seek to defy the Court on rulings up- 
favorable to his cause? There is a 
single instance of precedent for such 
an action. In 1832 President Andrew 
Jackson refused to enforce a ruling by 
the Court against the State of Georgia. 
An avowed advocate of states’ rights, 
Jackson’s answer to the court was: 
“John Marshall has made his decision. 
Now let him enforce it.” 

If the gold clause cases decision had 
been unfavorable to the government, 
President Roosevelt would have de- 
livered a radio address announcing 
that the court’s decision would not be 
honored. This statement was made 
by Arthur Krock, chief of the Wash- 
ington bureau of the New York Times. 
Krock asserted that the speech would 
have “amounted to a direct defiance 
of the judicial by the executive branch 
of the government and the legislative 
branch would have been asked to rat- 
ify the position of the President.” 

Another idea with which political 
commentators have toyed is one that 
the President would seek enlargement 
of the Supreme Court so as to pack 
the court with members sympathetic 
to his views. This suggestion the Pres- 
ident emphatically disavowed at a 
press conference. 

It is not held likely that Roosevelt 
will have the chance to appoint a con- 
trolling number of the bench as it is 
now constituted. So far he has not 
appointed one member. Although six 
justices — Brandeis, Van Devanter, 
Hughes, McReynolds, Sutherland and 
Butler—are past the retirement age, 
none has intimated any intention of 
leaving. 

Regarded as the most paradoxical 
situation in the relationship between 
the three branches of government 
(legislative, executive and judicial) is 
the fact that no section in the Consti- 
tution gives the Supreme Court the 
right to invalidate laws. The function 
was assumed in 1803 in the celebrated 
decision by Chief Justice Marshall in 
the Marbury vs. Madison case, 

With that in mind, those who would 
restrain the court’s powers offer their 
varying suggestions for overriding 
judicial vetoes. But public opinion 
has crystallized into general accept- 
ance of decisions of the high court. 
And overcoming this barrier would 
prove difficult. 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





Roosevelt 


At various times during the summer 
the President answered inquiries con- 
cerning his activities, conferences and 
speeches with the rejoinder that they 
were “non-political.” In their ac- 
counts of these events many news- 
papers stressed the words “non-politi- 
cal” with the inference that they were 
nothing of the sort. 

Last week the President called a 
meeting of Democratic party heads 
at Hyde Park. Reporters asked ques- 
tions again as to the purpose of the 
conference. But this time they got a 
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Wallace Will Report on Crop Insurance 


different answer. The meeting, said 
the President, was frankly political. 
Then he smiled and added: “And 
that’s news.” 

With this statement President Roose- 
velt had actively become a candidate 
for the presidency, and his was the 
task of marking a line between the 
official Roosevelt, the chief executive 
of the nation, and the campaigning 
Roosevelt, the political standard- 
bearer. 

Before he made this entrance into 
direct politics, several of his official 
actions during the week had already 
been called political by Republicans. 
Controversy and conjecture followed. 

The first action came in a strongly 
worded formal statement from the 
White House denouncing “a planned 
attempt led by a certain notorious 
newspaper owner to make it appear 
that the President passively accepts 
the support of alien organizations hos- 
tile to the American form of govern- 
ment.” The statement, although it did 
not mention him by name, referred to 
William Randolph Hearst. 

Simultaneously the Hearst article 
appeared blazoned. across Hearst 
papers. It-charged that Soviet Russia 
and the Communist Party in America 





were on the side of the New Deal ; 
that Roosevelt was their unoflix 
candidate. 

Father Coughlin came into the p 
ture with an allegation that Roose, 
Was supported by the Commu: 
party. From Earl Browder, Co 
munist candidate for president, ca 
denial. 

Political charges also followed 
President’s announéements of mx 
ures to aid farmers. Roosevelt 
pointed two committees, one head 
by Secretary Wallace to report 
crop insurance for farmers, and a 
other to whip into shape measures | 
combating drought and for furtheri 
“land use.” The President also ask 
Congressional leaders to aid him 
working out a plan for a tenant la 
purchase program. 

These announcements were made 
a manner taken to indicate Rooseve! 
belief that he would be re-elected b 
cause a long range program was ou 
lined and committee heads were d 
rected to report months after electio 

To some observers, however, th: 
were also seen as an adroit politic 
gesture because the plans had be: 
announced only a day before Lando 
was to unfold his farm program. La: 
don quickly reacted, claiming he ha 
written a crop insurance plan in hi 
speech “days ago.” 


Denial that the President aimed to 


“steal the show” came from Secretary 
Wallace who declared the Agricultu: 
Department had been working on dat 
for crop insurance, especially fo 
wheat, for some time. 

Additional political interest las! 
week centered in an announcement 
that Al Smith, former Democrati: 
standard-bearer, was to embark on 
speaking campaign against Roosevel| 
It was emphasized that he would no! 
speak under auspices of either th 
American Liberty League or the Re 
publican party, although Republica: 
Chairman John D. M. Hamilton ha 
been known to have made overtur« 
to him. Interest was heightened |! 
the disclosure that President Roos: 
velt’s speech from Pittsburgh a1 
Smith’s from Carnegie Hall in Ne 
York might be broadcast at the san 
hour. 

During the week the President spok 
to welfare leaders at the conferen 
for Mobilization of Human Need: 
urging the nation to aid private chari 
ties. He also called a conference « 
government power experts and repré 
sentatives of private operators to dis 
cuss possibility of “pooling” opera 
tions in the Southeast and other areas 
Other activities included an addres 
at the Harvard Tercentenary Cel 
bration (see Schools, Page 13). 

From Harvard, Roosevelt hastene: 
to the White House where Mrs. Roos« 
velt was ill with grippe. Mrs. Roos« 
velt in her newspaper column “M) 
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y” later revealed that the President 
| offered to write the column for 
r and that she had refused “rapidly 
d courteously, knowing if it once 
eame the President’s column we 
uld lose our readers to him and 
would be very sad.” 
re 


Landon 


With what it regarded as a string of 
liminary victeries in Maine, Massa- 
isetts, Michigan and Wisconsin at- 
hed to its belt, the Republican party 
st week trained its sights on the 
iin event of November 3. 
lhe party speakers’ bureau had 500 
tors ready for action and estimates 
e made the group could make 
1) speeches in 40 days espousing 
andidacies of Governor Alf Lan- 
ind Colonel Frank Knox. In ad- 
n, the G. O. P. held in reserve for 
ber speaking appearances former 
dent Herbert Hoover, former 
rnor Frank O. Lowden of LIlli- 
Colonel Theodore Roosevelt of 
York, and others. 
Knox carried the attack on the 
inistration to the west coast, Lan- 
nade his major bid for the farm 
in a speech at Des Moines. 
18,000 assembled at the lowa 
e Fair Landon pledged payment 
ish benefits to farmers as a means 
jualizing the aid that a protective 
{ gives to industry. He said he 
ild limit these benefits to the own- 
if family-type farms. He suggest- 
n amendment to the Federal ware- 
ing act to permit farmers to store 
on their farms and obtain Fed- 
warehouse receipts with privilege 
rrowing on these at banks. 
so in the speech was a reference 
rop insurance as meriting “the 
st attention,” q statement which 
1ad made public the previous day 
which led to charges by Repub- 
is that Roosevelt was attempting 
nticipate Landon’s plan by offer- 
it as his own. 
’n Landon’s immediate program 
r Des Moines were talks in Minne- 
and Wisconsin on farm problems 
| social security, then a visit to 
den’s Illinois home. 
fore reaching Des Moines, Lan- 
had prepared carefully for his 
Fair speech in conferences with 
ern farm leaders and editors of 
tern and mid-western farm jour- 
had made railroad platform ap- 
inces in New England-and New 
and had spoken to 2,000 young 
and women at a Youth Confer- 
in Topeka. 
told the Young Republicans that 
party believed government should 
ten reins on business but not seek 
inage it altogether, and he ac- 
1 New Dealers of believing the 
try was without a future. 
Varty campaign songs also came to 
lon’s attention during the week. 
Nashua, N. H., he was introduced 
a baby elephant bearing on a 








blanket the title “Oh Susannah,” the 
Republican theme song. His second 
experience was not anticipated. On 
a visit to the Kansas Free Fair in 
Topeka, the Governor went for a ride 
on a merry-go-round with his chil- 
dren, Jackie and Nancy Jo. As they 
rode around, the machine’s organ play- 
ed “Happy Days Are Here Again,” the 
Roosevelt 1932 campaign song. 
linia 


The Labor Front 


Strikes, demands, broader internal 
struggle, investigation of spying, ad- 
vancing unionization—these were the 
main points in the story of labor last 
week. 

In various areas from coast to coast 
workers were locked in conflict with 
employers. The greatest bitterness 
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Jackie, Nancy Jo, the Governor, and Mrs. 
Landon went to the state fair. 


and violence was at Salinas, a town 
of 11,700 located 100 miles south of 
San Francisco. 

Here, the Fruit and Vegetable 
Workers Union had organized shed 
workers and for three years was the 
only union of its kind in the state. 
Then the state federation of labor 
made plans for organization of the 
state’s pickers and harvesters. The 
Associated Farmers, representing large 
growers and packers, resisted as the 
contract of the shed workers expired. 
The union asked recognition and pre 
ferential hiring. Refusal came. The 
strike followed and_ strikebreakers 
were brought. A “citizens force” car 
ried wagon-spokes and firearms. 

Meanwhile, other strikes included 
that of garage workers in New York 
City; of ship builders who tempo- 
rarily delayed launching of the Unit- 
ed States destroyer Fanning in New 
York; of the Drivers Union in Minne- 
apolis; of workers in a furniture fac- 
tory at Bradley, Lll., where men pickets 
sought to prevent their wives and sis- 
ters from working unless they paid 
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union dues as they did themselves. 

In steel there was controversy but 
only one strike, at Corapolis, Pa., 
where, 700 men walked out of the 
Standard Steel Spring Company’s 
plant. Employees of the sheet and tin 
mills of the Carnegie-Illinois Com- 
pany asked wage increases, longer 
vacations with pay, increased pension 
rates. 

As labor struggled with employers, 
conflict within its own ranks advanc- 
ed. The 80th convention of the 
powerful International Typographical 
Union (one of the group of unions 
which formed the American Federa- 
tion of Labor 50 years ago) by over- 
whelming vote at Colorado Springs, 
vindicated its president, Charles P. 
Howard, for joining the Committee for 
Industrial Organization. It threw 
moral and financial] support to the 
C. I. O. in its campaign for organiza- 
tion of steel and other industries, This 
action was the union’s answer to de- 
mands of the executive council of the 
A. F. of L. that it repudiate Howard’s 
adherence to the C. I. O. or face sus- 
pension. 

Amid all the strife it was announced 
that unionization of workers ranks, 
including those of the suspended A. F. 
of L. unions was now 3,682,224 mem- 
bers, a gain of 528,311 over the corre- 
sponding period last year, and a figure 
only 368,000 below the peak year of 
A. F. of L. union strength, 1920. 

The Senate Committee on Civil Lib- 
erties resumed hearings on labor spy- 
ing activities last week, putting on the 
stand such figures as “Chowderhead” 
Sam Cohen, strikebreaker, and Jack 
“Eat-em-up-alive” Fisher, “chief no- 
ble” or boss of a gang of spies. From 
them came a story of how live steam, 
clubs, and high tension wires were 
used against strikers. Fisher’s de- 
scription of the strikebreaking busi- 
ness was that it was “just like a club, 
except I wouldn’t trust nobody in it.” 


—__ Oo io 


Hurricane 

From the Virginia Capes to Sandy 
Hook, lighthouse keepers, weather ob- 
servers and coast guard oflicers were 
hauling down red-bordered flags with 
black centers. For days the flags had 
fluttered the warning symbol—*Hur- 
ricane’—to ships and airplanes. 

Somewhere near the Leeward Is- 
lands in the West Indies the storm was 
born. As it tore past Bermuda, ob- 
ervers noted it and expressed the 
belief the gale would pass away from 
the Atlantic seaboard states 

Suddenly confounding predictions, 
the hurricane turned sharply to the 
west. It lashed at Cape Hatteras and, 
on the tenth anniversary of the hurri- 
cane that took 372 lives on Florida’s 
east coast, battered along the coasts 
of North Carolina and Virginia. 

The hurricane grew to be the best 
advertised storm in weather bureau 
history as officials charted its course 
and sent warnings along the line. As 
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houses were swept out to sea, several 
lives were lost. Relief agencies swung 
into action. The coast guard mobiliz- 
ed four thousand men. Army planes 
scoured the seas. Cutters steamed to 
the aid of distressed vessels. 

Maryland, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts felt part of the fury as 
ninety-mile-an-hour winds churned up 
mountainous waves. 

Then, as quickly as it had originally 
changed course, the hurricane veered 
to the northeast and roared out to sea. 





Veterans Meet 


Organized veterans of American 
wars convened at various points of 
the country last week. The American 
Legion gathered at Cleveland; the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars at Denver; the 
Grand Army of the Republic at Wash- 
ington; the Confederate Reunion at 
Charlottesville, Va. 

Legion: On the eve of the Legion 
meeting an official said that “this con- 
vention is going to be different. Le- 
gionnaires now average 42. They 
have grown older and considerably 
more sensible. They are going to be 
their age.” Aided by bonus money, 
legionnaires, however, made a rollick- 
ing city of Cleveland. Traffic was 
paralyzed, papers and water shower- 
ed from buildings; a great night pa- 
rade included sirens, whistles, toy 
cannons, bag-pipes. 

Heightening the gaiety was a four- 
way competition for the next conven- 
tion by the cities of New York, Los 
Angeles, Denver and Montreal. New 
York, led by Mayor LaGuardia and a 
“contingent of 750 policemen and 490 
firemen, paraded before 100,000 with 
its slogan “Up Fifth Avenue Again in 
1937.” Los Angeles aided by musical 
and comedy organizations ballyhooed 
coast weather. Denver built its drive 
around a cowboy band, a girls’ accor- 
dion band and an eight foot tall drum 
major. Montreal brought a kiltie band 
and dazzling, blond Yvonne Trottier, 
winner of a beauty contest at that city. 

The convention received the an- 
nual report of Commander Ray Mur- 
phy who outlined a three-point pro- 
gram for peace. He declared that a 
law providing for universal service in 
time of war be made number one on 
the legislative program. He stressed 
also adequate national defense, and “a 


firm policy of neutrality by legisla- 
tive mandate.” 
Enrollment in the Legion was list- 


ed by Murphy at 950,228, an increase 
of 105,000 over 1935 and surpassing 
the total of every year except 1931. 
V. F. W.: The V. F. W. also adopted 
a resolution for a universal conscrip- 
tion law to draft industry and wealth 
on the same basis as man power. It 
urged that patriotic services be held 
daily in public schools; named Ber- 
nard W. Kearney of Gloversville, N. 
Y., Commander to succeed James E. 
Van Zandt; selected Buffalo for the 








next encampment. It called also for 
a strict neutrality policy; recommend- 
ed that the CCC be made a permanent 
organization; and, for the first time 
in recent years did not take any action 
recommending that teachers’ take 
loyalty oaths. 

G. A. R.: Nine hundred survivors of 
the Union Army, average age 92, as- 
sembled in Washington for the seven- 
tieth annual encampment which some 
said might be their last. They met, 
talked over old times, paraded with 
the aid of automobiles down Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. Among inany of them 
was the spirit that this convention was 
not to be the last and that “the army 
will live as long as we live.” 

Confederate: Veterans of the Con- 
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Commander Murphy asked for 
adequate defenses. 


Legion 


federate Reunion met in Charlottes- 
ville, Va., paraded with the aid of four 
bands and participated in a Grand 
Ball. Veterans had the floor from 
9 to 10 P. M. 


Preparedness 

Young men were gazing with new 
interest last week at signboards that 
have flapped idly in principal streets 


of dozens of cities for years. The 
posters, tattered by wind and rain, 
held such injunctions as “Join The 


Navy,” “The Army Needs You.” 

Previously, military appropriations 
had been kept down. No increases 
were made in personnel of the combat 
forces. But by last week things were 
changed. The call for men was 
sounding louder than ever. 

Congress, in its last session, passed 
the largest peace-time military ap- 
propriations in history—%377,000,000 
for the army, $526,000,000 for the 
navy. It wanted the army built up to 
165,000 men from its present strength 
of 148,205. Higher airplane goals had 
been set—2,350 for the army, 1,910 
for the navy. 

The need was for recruits: young 
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recruits who could learn a manual 
arms, tend a cannon, prepare to . 
rushed to a danger spot on shi 
notice. 


Rumors and semi-official statem« 
were circulating last week. Fed 
executives were following every < 
velopment in tumultuous Europe. 7 
United States set up its first regula: ; 
established squadron in Europ: 
waters since 1929 as Spain battled 
ternally, French workers went 
strike, Germany hurled belliger 
words and Russia armed. 

At Fort Meade, Md., eight ar 
units with 4,500 men, comprising 1 
greatest mobilization in the Thi 
Corps area since the World war, beg 
a two-weeks series of maneuvers. 

The situation was not without 
political connotations. Republic: 
accused the administration of buil 
ing up a war scare to insure its retu ; 
to power with the argument that 1 : 
country would not change preside: 
if it thought conditions were periloi 

They pointed to President Roos 
velt’s “I hate war” speech at Cha 
tauqua, recent addresses by Secreta 
of State Hull expressing concern o\ 
the international situation and Sec! 
tary of the Treasury Morgenthau’s r¢ 
erence to “disturbing conditio 
abroad” as his basis for keeping 
two billion dollar cash nest egg 
the Treasury. 

The perennial argument of wh 
caused the World war was thrash« 
out again, with some pointing accu 
ing fingers at international bank« 
and munitions makers. At the san 
time Newton D. Baker, wartime Se 
retary of War, denied they were r: 
sponsible. In a magazine artic! 
Baker said the entrance of the Unit 
States into the conflict was caus 
“directly and solely by the Germa 
use of the submarine.” 

Along this line, a report of the U. S 
Senate munitions committee was mad 
public. It revealed a “close relatio: 
ship” between the E. I. du Pont d 
Nemours & Co. with one of the grea 
est German chemical trusts. It link« 
the Du Pont company to a transacti: 
with a reputed international spy a! 
revealed investments by the compa 
in German concerns manufacturi 
explosives, 

Behind. all this, the American pri 
paredness attitude was dominan 
Whether it is the road to war or t 
national security is a subject of i! 
creasingly” warm debate. But you 
men are standing at the start of th 
road and the government is beckoni 


Mosquito War: The Pochockas an 
the McChesneys, who share a doub! 
house at West Orange, N. J., have bee! 


feuding since the McChesneys move: 
in three years ago. The past fort- 
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night the feud buzzed into the courts 
vhere Mrs. McChesney accused Mrs. 
hocka of rearing squadrons of 
osquitoes to bite the McChesneys. 
rhe court warned Mrs. Pochocka not 

keep butter tubs any longer in her 
ection of the yard. Defending her 
itter tubs, which she said had been 

j + to catch rain water, Mrs. Pochocka 

id: “It is an injustice. Mosquitoes 

n’t breed any more easily in my 

, tter tubs than they do in Mrs. Mc- 

esney’s bird bath. And how could 

raise mosquitoes that would bite 

Chesneys and not Pochockas?” 

“Too Fresh”: Tuneka Ideta and 
sumu Mizutani, of the Japanese Im- 

rial Navy, on visiting New York 
re asked their opinion of the girls 

ey saw on Riverside Drive. Their 
ver: “As girls they are very pretty 
| very fine. As wives—too fresh.” 

Women Pay: Mrs. Sadie Picker, 
oklyn beauty parlor owner, was 
led to court to explain why she 
‘'t pay her $5.75 weekly alimony 
her husband George. It was “un- 

she said. Judge Panken respond- 
“Women should share equally with 
in their responsibilities. The 
obligation rests on a woman as 
he thousands of men who come to 
court and are made to support 
dless wives.” 
reed by Food: The entire jail popu- 
on of Hollywood, Fla.—two pris- 
ers—has eaten its way out of de- 
tion. City Judge Ralph B. Springer 
| the city commission that the cost 
feeding the prisoners was an un- 
essary expense. Thé commission 
isht so, too, and the two were 
ised. 

He Changed: A man walked into the 
iurant owned by Louis C. Entre- 
in St. Louis. “You used to operate 
fe at Ninth and Locust,” he asked. 

in 1914,” said Entrekin. There- 

mn the stranger peeled $18 from a 
of bills, handed them over the 
nter and said: “I used to be a thief. 

tole three cases of eggs from you; 
of other stuff from other people. 

I've changed. I’ve paid back 
rvybody I’ve stolen from. You’re 
last. Good-by.” 
eae 

‘oetic Justice: Chicago is consider- 
idopting the poetic technique of 
land in discouraging the littering 

streets. The English have sign- 

ts such as these: “Who picnics by 
sad sea waves. And all the front 

h litter paves; May indigestion rack 
chest, And ants invade his pants 

| vest.” 

‘+ woe 

Population, 130: If a stranger were 
land on the main street of the 

le town of St. Williams, S. C., and 

ut for “Rogers,” the whole popula- 

n would be likely to turn out. Near- 

everyone of the town’s 130 inhab- 

nts is descended from “Uncle Billy” 

d Mary Rogers, and every resident 

named Rogers, 
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League Revolt 


Early last week the 17th Assembly 
of the League of Nations opened in 
the Swiss Electoral Building at Ge- 
neva just as its magnificent new home 
overlooking Lake Geneva was near- 
ing completion. 

Weakened and uncertain about both 
present and long-range policies, the 
Assembly met under forbidding skies. 
The ghost of the Italian-Ethiopian 
imbroglio and the Spanish civil war 
were the two dominating issues, al- 
though League reforms designed to 
put teeth in its collective security sys- 
tem had long been planned. Other 
developments of the year, including 





Adolf Hitler is more interested in his new 
army than in the League’s peace efforts. 


the threats of war in Europe and the 
Far East, the mad pace with which the 
fear-ridden world is arming to the 
limit, and the way _ international 
treaties are being ignored, all cast 
their shadows over the deliberations. 

Only a few days previously the 
League Council had opened its 93rd 
session. 3ehind closed doors of the 
great new palace, the Council silently 
listened to Italy’s terms for re-occupy- 
ing her empty seats—empty since the 
Italian delegation walked out in Ge 
neva last June. + 

These terms were delivered by none 
other than League Secretary General 
Joseph A. C. Avenol, who went to 
tome last month to get them. The 
gist of the terms was that Italy would 
cooperate with the League only if the 
League refused to seat the Ethiopian 
delegation, named and headed by exil- 
ed ex-Emperor Haile Selassie. 

At the first session of the Assembly 
Haile Selassie, “the man without a 
country” who dramatically flew from 
London at the last minute, won a 
temporary seat for his Ethiopian dele- 








gation as Italy’s row of seats remain- 
ed empty—this, despite the fact that 
Italy had sought to have Ethiopia’s 
League membership canceled because 
Ethiopia is no longer a “self-govern- 
ing” country. Selassie’s seating was 
a temporary victory over Anthony 
Eden, British Foreign Secretary, who 
a year ago was the originator of the 
League’s sanctions against Italy, and 
over French Premier Leon Blum, who 
likewise was one of the fighters for 
sanctions. Both latterly have been 
ringleaders in a turnabout scheme to 
oust the Ethiopians to appease Pre- 
mier Benito Mussolini and win Italy’s 
return to League collaboration. 

But the plan was momentarily upset. 
An open revolt of a group of small 
nations, led by Soviet Russia, defeated 
the Anglo-French scheme, at least 
temporarily. Stout opposition from 
Russia, Turkey, New Zealand, and the 
Netherlands met the proposal. The 
Soviet and other delegates apparently 
feared that such a scheme, if success- 
ful, would establish a dangerous prece- 
dent which some day might be applied 
to their own countries. 

Thus Ethiopia was allowed to par- 
ticipate in voting for the new as- 
sembly president, Carlos Saavredra 
Lamas, Foreign Minister of Argentina, 

Dodging of the Ethiopian issue was 
expected to mean a long delay, caus- 
ing postponement of Italy’s return to 
Geneva. Some members of the im- 
portant Credentials Committee said 
the eventual seating or unseating of 
Ethiopia was so complicated that it 
might require an opinion of the World 
Court. In that case, it would take 
that Permanent Court of International 
Justice two or three weeks to reach a 
decision in the matter. 

Meanwhile, the British and French 
were planning to ask League members 
to vote to suspend the Ethiopian dele- 
gation from the Assembly pending the 
court’s decision. Britain and France 
were also reported working on a com- 
promise designed to allay the fears 
of the smaller nations. 

Deeply disgruntled at the turn of 
affairs, Italians in Geneva were threat- 
ening that, if the Ethiopians were al- 
lowed to keep their seats, Italy would 
withdraw from the League. 

England and France had been espe- 
cially anxious to have Italy back in 
League affairs because it is felt Ger- 
man and Italian participation in a 
new Locarno pact, which the British 
desire so ardently, hinges on liquida- 
tion of the Ethiopian issue. Now it is 
apparent that the proposed five-power 
conference to draft a new Locarno 
pact may never be held. Besides Brit- 
ain, Germany and Italy, other signers 
of the 1925 Locarno pact were France 
and Belgium. 

While the Anglo-French-Italian 
move was thus being blocked by Rus- 
sia, Germany still remained the un- 
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known quantity so far as the League 
yas concerned. Reichsfuehrer Adolf 
Hitler has shown no willingness to 
rejoin the League. All his recent utter- 
ances have indicated his scorn for the 
present set-up at Geneva, and since 
his outbursts against Bolshevism at 
Nurnberg a fortnight ago, it is un- 
likely he could be persuaded to par- 
ticipate at Geneva so long as Russia 
plays her trump cards there. Appar- 
ently not interested in the League 
fiasco, Hitler journeyed to Fulda to 
review the new German army in its 
largest maneuvers since 1914. 
Although other issues were some- 
what overshadowed at the opening of 
the assembly by the Ethiopian ghost, 
Woodrow Wilson’s “peace” organiza- 
tion, established 16% years ago, had 
other equally hard nuts to crack. The 
still burning brand of the Spanish 
civil war was tossed directly into the 
collective lap of the League by Alvarez 
del Vayo, Foreign Minister of the 
Spanish Republic. He laid before the 
Assembly the question of foreign aid 
to Rebels. Certain powers, he charg- 
ed, have been supplying the Rebels 
with arms and munitions and Were 
sending them through Portugal. 





French Headaches 


Last June, Socialist Leon Blum was 
thrust into the French premiership to 
deal with 1,000,000 workmen who 
were on strike all over the republic. 
Premier Blum met the emergency 
promptly, yielding to demands for 
higher pay and shorter working hours. 

With another outbreak of strikes 
last fortnight which were ominously 
like the first, observers thought that 
the Premier’s solution had proved no 
solution at all, but an aggravation. 

In Lille, northern textile center, 33,- 
000 workers marched into factories 
with pillows, playing cards and lunch- 
baskets, determined not to leave until 
their demands for strict adherence to 
the original settlement were met. An 
all-day conference of Blum ministers 
with labor leaders resulted in a com- 
promise settlement. In return for the 
promise that workers would not oc- 
cupy their factories in a “sit-down” 
strike,employers granted a six per cent 
pay increase and a 40-hour week. 

Scarcely had the government clear- 
ed this dangerous hurdle when new 
and more disquieting labor troubles 
cropped out all over France. At Tours, 
southwest of Paris, building-trade 
strikers paraded along the Loire river 
front singing the Internationale, Com- 
munist anthem. To the east, 30,000 
strikers occupied textile mills in 
Epinal, and dairy plants were idle in 
the Marne district. At Toulon, south- 
ern port, shipyards and streetcar lines 
were paralyzed. 

The new strikes were interpreted as 
a reflection of the shrinkage in work- 
ers’ purses after the commodity price 
rise which followed the Premier’s first 
settlement. Commentators point out 
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that new accession to laborers’ de- 
mands will mean still further rise in 
prices, to the discontent of consumers. 

Thus, when the Chamber of Deputies 
meets this week, President Lebrun of 
France may see Premier Blum swept 
out of office as he was swept in—on 
a wave of strikes. One possible solu- 
tion for Lebrun’s and Blum’s difficulty, 
devaluation of the franc and desertion 
of the gold standard, is universally 
feared in France, and would almost 
certainly result in the withdrawal of 
necessary Communist support from 
the present ministry. 

Meanwhile, the Premier continues 
to wend a cautious way through the 
internal troubles and the threats from 
outside which beset France. While 





International 


President Lebrun (with grandchild Fran- 
cois) may see Premier Blum swept out of 


office. 


European leaders continue their loud 
squabbles, Blum’s quiet voice seems 
confident in the proclamation: “There 
are in France doctrines and parties 
that oppose each other. In _ these 
France sees the principle of force and 
not of feebleness .. . It is not liberty 
which engenders’ oppositions. of 
thought and antagonisms of interest, 
but liberty permits their expression.” 
To which Minister of War Daladier 
makes the significant addition: “In- 
ternational peace demands first that 
we have peace among Frenchmen.” 


Japan in China 


China, given a new length of rope 
by the settlement of her internal dif- 
ferences (PATHFINDER, Sept. 19) 
and by growing patriotism, went on 
hanging herself for Japanese benefit 
last week. 

While Manchukuo celebrated the an- 
niversary of Japan’s capture of Muk- 
den five years ago, all China went into 
mourning, with flags at half staff and 
amusement places’ shut. Although 
demonstrations were banned by high 
officials, 1,000 students formed an 











anti-Japanese parade in Shang 

The next day brought “patriotic” 
cidents which increased the past 
weeks’ total of murders of Japa: 
to five, and resulted in substa: 
Japanese advances at points all « 
China. 

An insult hurled by a Chinese ; 
try at a passing column of Japa: 
soldiers was followed immediately, 
the siege and surrender of the na 
barracks at Fengtai in the north. ¢ 
trol of this important railway ji 
tion brings closer to realization 
Japanese dream of cutting off Ti 
tsin and Peiping from Nanking. 

The slaying of a Nipponese co: 
lar policeman at Hankow, cen! 
trade hub, resulted in a similar 
vance. A “fair-sized” landing fore: 
marines was debarked from gunb: 
in the Yangtzi river harbor, and ji 
patrol the city permanently. 

At the southern port of Pakhoi, t 
ble spot since the murder of a Jap 
ese there on September 3, resista 
was more stubborn. The Ninetes 
Route Army, famous for its defens: 
Shanghai in 1932, constantly thwa: 
attempts of a Japanese “investigat 
party” to land from gunboats offsh« 
and steadfastly ignored Dictator ¢ 
ang Kai-shek’s conciliatory order 
evacuation, 





Rebels’ Week 


As Spain went through its te: 
week of agony, lines of attacki 
Fascist troops were joined west, no! 
and east of Madrid. Like the coils 
a great boa constrictor, they closed 
on the capital, threatening to sque: 
the life out of the Loyalist cause. 

Four columns of trained Fas« 
troops under Generalissimo Francis 
Franco swept from the southwest 
the Tagus river valley with such sp« 
that artillery units and staff office 
fell behind. With terrific impet 
they battered Government forces fr: 
their strongly fortified position 
Santa Olalla, and rushed on to dri 
Loyalist soldiers in rout from M 
queda, the key to Madrid, 45 mi 
away. In the rear, Government pla! 
sought vainly to cut off Rebel ec 
munication with the base at Talav: 
de la Reina. 

To the northwest of the capil 
troops were held in readiness for 
thrust through the Guadarrama mou 
tain pass near Paguerinos. Furth 
-ast, Rebel forces held a trump ca 
in control of the Lozoya waterwo! 
that supply Madrid. 

At Toledo, there was grim traged 
After 63 days of heroic resistance, 
untotaled number of the garrison ! 
sieged in the medieval fortress of t! 
Alcazar was annihilated as Loyali: 
mined under the southwest tower a 
blew it to bits. Subsequent attem] 
to fire the stone walls with gasoli 
were failures. A handful of the ori: 
nal 1,700 defenders sniped constant 
at Loyalists in the stubborn hope th 
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reinforcements would soon arrive 
from Maqueda, at the head of the 
Toledo road. 

On the north coast, Rebel armies 
under General Emilio Mola_ struck 
westward from San Sebastian to pierce 
the Government defenses at Orio. 
Loyalist troops scattered to join 40,- 
000 refugees at Bilbao, next Rebel ob- 
iective in this sector. 

One victory alone the Loyalists had 
to report—the severing of the im- 
nortant railroad connection between 
he Fascist headquarters at Seville, 
n the south, and Valladolid. 

In many sections of the country, 
lissent between Loyalist factions cost 
the defenders dear. In the north, 

isque nationalists quarreled with 
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but otherwise many crops are going 
unharvested. Madrid is making a 
heavy call on the central region for 
livestock and grain. Already pro- 
visions in the capital are running 
desperately low. Thus in the list of 
prospects Spain will have to face next 
winter, there arises one more which 
may be the most serious of all—famine. 





Stork in Toronto 


With exactly one month to go, To- 
ronto’s bizarre “stork contest” receiv- 
ed new impetus in Canada last week 
when the identity of the mysterious 
Madame X, most recent dark-horse 
entrant, was revealed. 

Madame X, now known as Mrs. 
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Famous Old Alcazar is Now a Place of Broken Stones and Blasted Bodies 


he radical anarchists, with the result 
hat Bilbao and Santander are held 
vy warring groups. Malaga, in the 
uutheast, had civil strife of its own, 
ith fighting between loyal laborers 
id militiamen. 

Anarchists from the independent 
ortheastern state of Catalonia con- 
1ued to cooperate with the Madrid 
vernment, but were unable to secure 
f‘reement to their plan of universal 
mnscription. 

foreign aid strengthened the Fascist 
iuse. The Italian flag flew beside 
hat of insurgents on the eastern is- 
ind of Majorca, and both German and 
ilian aviators participated in the 
lrive on Madrid. 

The Rebels continued to use Lisbon 
s a center for the purchase of sup- 
ies which have come through the 
open ports of Portugal. In open sym- 
pathy with the insurgents, Dictator 
Antonio Salazar organized a civilian 
irmy corps to correspond with the 
storm troopers in Germany. 
Insurgent and Loyalist troops alike 
are foraging from the countryside, 





Pauline Mae Clarke, red-haired, pretty 
and only 24, was married when 15. 
She has borne 10 children (eight of 
them still living) in the past 10 years, 
although she separated from her hus- 
band more than five years ago. At 
that time she had only five children. 
Her last five youngsters are what she 
terms “love children,’ born out of 
wedlock because she was unable to 
obtain a divorce from her husband. 

But Madame X and her common-law 
husband still hope to get things 
straightened out and be officially and 
legally married. And the baby derby 
money may help them do just that. 
Her twin boys, born in July, put her 
well in the running because all her 
babies’ births have been officially reg- 
istered since October, 1926, while 
some of the other entrants are having 
trouble on that score. 

The most prolific mother marathon 
was started by the late Charles Vance 
Millar, wealthy Toronto bachelor, 
lawyer and sportsman. Upon his 
death on October 31, 1926, it was 
found that a clause in his will be- 








queathed the sum of-$500,000 to “the 
Toronto mother having the greatest 
number of children within 10 years of 
my death.” It is now estimated that 
the original $500,000 has increased to 
close to $1,000,000. 

Executors of the Millar estate say 
the wealthy bachelor made no stipu- 
lations in his will other than that the 
winning mother must reside in To- 
ronto. All that is necessary for the 
winner to show is registration of more 
births during the 10-year _ period, 
which ends October 31, than any other 
entrant. 

Heretofore, leaders in the baby der- 
by have been: Mrs. Matthew Kenny, 
who claims 12 eligible children but 
who is having trouble producing birth 
certificates for all of them; Mrs. John 
Nagle, who has 10 registered chil- 
dren, but there is a question as to 
whether all of them were born in 
Toronto; Mrs. Arthur Timleck, who 
has 10 children and claims 11; Mrs, 
Joseph Bagnato with nine eligibles 
and another on the way; Mrs. Am- 
brose Harrison with eight offspring 
entered in the race, and Mrs. Steffano 
Darrigo with the same number. 





Hitler Amnesty 


While all Germany was invited to a 
free wine party last week, figures is- 
sued by the Reich Ministry of Justice 
revealed that more than 500,000 per- 
sons had been freed from law entan- 
glements as a result of the amnesty 
law decreed by Chancellor Hitler— 
amid rumors the Nazi leader may re- 
sign as Chancellor and retain the sim- 
ple tithe “Der Fuehrer.” The same 
reports had Col. Wilhelm Goering suc- 
ceeding to the Chancellorship. 

The wine party was an All-Reich 
affair to drink up a surplus 5,000,000 
gallons of German wine. Not only 
was the wine free but an official com- 
mand ordered “All Germans: Drink 
and be Merry.” 

The amnesty decree, the results of 
which are just being announced, was 
a sort of belated birthday gift from 
Der Fuehrer to minor political of- 
fenders. This decree was handed down 
last April 23 to celebrate Hitler’s 47th 
birthday anniversary April 20. As a 
result of it, an official communique 
showed, fines and jail sentences 
against over 240,000 Germans had been 
canceled and cases pending against 
more than 250,000 others had been dis- 
missed. Even critics of the Nazi 
regime were among the recipients. 

But opponents of the Hitler regime 
profited from the amnesty only if they 
had been sentenced for political of- 
fenses to not more than six months’ 
imprisonment, and for deeds commit- 
ted before April 20 of this year. 

The great majority of those who 
received pardons under the decree 
were the so-called petty offenders ac- 
cused of misdemeanors punishable by 
fines or not more than a month or so 
in jail. They totaled 495,000. 
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SCIENCE and HEALTH 





Flu, Malaria 


Influenza, often deadly in its effects, 
may soon lose all its epidemic char- 
acteristics. 

This prediction was weighed last 
week as scientists studied reports de- 
scribing a new vaccine being develop- 
ed in two of the greatest research or- 
ganizations in the world. The organi- 
zations are the Rockefeller Institute 
of New York and the National Insti- 
tute of Medical Research at Hamp- 
stead, England. 

As explained by the reports, the 
“flu” vaccine is made from living virus 
causing the epidemics. It has been 
used with encouraging preventive re- 
sults on human beings at Rockefeller 
Institute, and in England it has shown 
evidence of super-immunizing effects 
on susceptible animals. 

Other disease news last week had 
to do with malaria. The United States 
Public Health Service claimed that 
malaria control had been advanced 40 
years by a far-flung Federal drainage 
program. It was estimated that 340,000 
acres of breeding areas for malaria- 
transmitting mosquitoes had _ been 
eliminated through work relief proj- 
ects. This was pointed to as protec- 
tion for 14,000,000 persons in 16 states. 





Hemophilia Key? 

One of science’s perplexing prob- 
lems is hemophilia, the hereditary 
bleeding sickness. It has yielded to 
no cure. At best, it can be controlled 
only for a time by treatments involv- 
ing great expense. 

Americans have been made current- 
ly conscious of it because of the pres- 
ence in this country of the Count of 
Covadonga. The count, young and 
painfully-thin son of former King 
Alfonso of Spain, has been twice 
stricken by it since his arrival in the 
United States. At this time, he is slow- 
ly recovering from the second attack. 

As far as Spanish royalty is con- 
cerned, hemophilia is a Bourbon curse 
of long standing. It has skipped some 
generations but has invariably re- 
appeared. Only male members of the 
royal family have been afflicted, the 
women being immune except in the 
sense that they have transmitted it 
from father to son. 

The hemophilia suffered by the 
Count of Covadonga may be best de- 
scribed as a disease leaving the victim 
with a disposition toward uncontrol- 
lable hemorrhage. The bleeding may 
start spontaneously or it may be caus- 
ed by the slightest scratch or bruise 
to body tissue. The great danger is 
that the victim often faces death be- 
cause it takes the blood so long to clot. 

Last week, however, while Alfonso’s 
son gradually gathered strength in 
New York, scientists were able to 
study a report that the key to the 





hemophilia problem may at last be 
at hand. Two Harvard University re- 
searchers offered facts that won im- 
mediate attention 

The researchers, Dr. Arthur J. Patek, 
Jr., and Dr. F. H. L. Taylor, were in 
a position to announce that they had 
developed something effective in has- 
tening the clotting of hemophilic 
blood. By experimenting with them- 
selves, they produced a solid, brown- 
gray, Shapeless mass. The mass, when 











Pictures Inc. 


The Count of Covadonga: Will there ever 
be a way to stop hemophilia? 


suspended in a test tube full of ordi- 
nary salt, reduced the time required 
for clotting. 

Although, the doctors did not say 
their discovery could be successfully 
injected into the veins of sufferers 
like the Count of Covadonga, their 
findings indicated that somewhere in 
the shapeless mass there was an un- 
known and important substance. This 
substance, a blood-clotting agent, may 
be the very thing lacking in the blood- 
stream of hemophilia patients. Efforts 
to isolate it are now being made. 

oe 


Strain of Life 


For years science has recognized 
that the stress and strain of mere ex- 
istence often cause physical debilities, 
mental ailments and nervous disor- 
ders but little has been done to remedy 
the matter. The fact is, perhaps, that 
little can be done. 

Of late, however, the subject has 
been receiving more and more atten- 
tion because there are some who be- 
lieve that the business of living can 
be made easier on the body. Only 
last week, for instance, the scientific 
and medical world had the latest opin- 
ions of members of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, 





Pathfinde; 


Lord Horder, physician to the roys 
household in England, told colleagu: 
at Blackpool that the human being j 
modern civilization had a lowered r: 
sistance to disease because the con 
plexities of the machine age had n 
been properly controlled. 

“In the street,” he said, “the traine 
eye detects physiognomies in all stag: 
of the anxiety neurosis which unload 
itself on the digestion, circulation an 
other bodily functions.” He implie 
that stomach trouble, lack of stamin 
bad blood circulation and a number « 
other common ailments could be tra: 
ed indirectly to the environment « 
the individual, to machines, to the fa 
pace of the modern era, and even t 
political systems that harry the min 

In Lord Horder’s opinion the strai 
of life included monotony and dral 
ness in long hours of physical an 
mental work, poor ventilation, lack « 
exercise and sleep, too exciting amus« 
ments, and noise. He said scientific ad 
vance was good but that machines ha: 
been misused, not properly controlle« 
The remedy he offered was more sci- 
ence, particularly the development 
of a system of mental hygiene tha 
would result in improved public healt! 
through proper adjustments to mod 
ern civilization. 

Lord Horder’s point was that many 
diseases come from within a _ bod) 
not from without. This he called 
“auto-infection” or self-imposed _ill- 
ness, a thing brought on by lowered 
physical resistance. If the harsh 
impacts of present-day life were mad 
less harsh, he intimated, if motor traf 
fic were less furious, if the terrific 
noise of great cities were abated, if 
the worries of insecure political sys- 
tems were eliminated, the human body 
would be sounder and the mind would 
be healthier. 





New Developments 


@ Western Reserve University sci- 
entists in Cleveland have just announc- 
ed the discovery of a new gas that is 
dangerous to man but useless in war 
Its name: thionyl chlorofluoride. Its 
effects: fatal in low concentration. Its 
possibilities: not yet known. 

@ Dr. Ross Gunn of the Naval Re 
search Laboratory in Washington ha: 
invented a new aviation compass 
smaller, cheaper and more reliabl 
Compasses now being used lose bal 
ance for 10 or 15 seconds whe: 
planes hit an air bump. Dr. Gunn’s 
rights itself in a second or two. 

@ Last week Harvard experiment- 
ers announced they had succeeded ii 
transplanting an unborn rat’s unde 
veloped teeth and making them grow 
on the hind leg of the mother animal! 
Value: this will help science under 
stand bone growth more fully. 

————— 


$100 A MONTH SICK BENEFITS 





A sick benefit policy paying up to $100 
a month, costing only half the usual pric: 
is issued by the National Protective In 
surance Co., 3020 Pickwick Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo. Policy mailed free for inspec- 
tion. See ad on page 18.—Adv. 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Catholics, Reds 


In the United States, the Holy Name 
iety of the Roman Catholic Church 
; about 2,500,000 members. The or- 
nization is made up of senior and 
nior male groups in parishes from 
e end of the country to the other. 
function is religious, but its latest 
s are actively directed against “the 
d Menace.” 
Last week, after a national conven- 
attended by more than 60,000 
nbers, the Holy Name Society set- 
{i down to a program designed pri- 
rily to fight Communism and re- 
re respect for formal religion. It 
| for its instruction the words of 








speaker attacked “Reds,” and the con- 
vention itself passed a resolution urg- 
ing Holy Nafne men “to use every ef- 
fective means” to stop the teaching of 
“any form of Communism” in schools 
and to remove from institutions of 
learning “any teacher or instructor 
who advocates or imparts, directly or 
indirectly, such teaching...” 
Cardinal Hayes, one of the more 
important speakers, declared on this 
point: “The word ‘patriotism’ seems 
to be an obsolete word just now in 
our own country. We are informed 
that even in our schools and our col- 
leges and our universities instead of 
patriotism, we hear Communism.” 


The most prominent of the lay 
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At the Holy Name Convention: Al Smith, at Left, and Cardinal Hayes, at Right. 


ninent laymen, bishops, archbish- 
s, cardinals, numerous other church 
nitaries, and Rome itself. 
The convention, held at Randalls 
ind Stadium in New York, was the 
sest demonstration of its kind ever 
sed in the East. Catholic men from 
ry section of America attended the 
nelave, 

Of all subjects aired at the gather- 
the most frequently discussed 
Communism. This was in line 

h the Vatican’s recent declaration 


1inst Bolshevism, Nazism and all 
itical philosophies that tend to 
ress the church. At the opening 


ns in St. Patrick’s Cathedral on 
th avenue and in the Waldorf- 
oria Hotel on Park Avenue, the so- 

heard a message from Pope Pius 
eting members as “one of the most 
ent influences for upon the 
erican continent.” 
In line with the Vatican’s feeling 
vard Communism, speaker after 


good 


speakers was Alfred E. Smith, former 
presidential candidate. He called up- 
on Holy Name members to become 
“shock troops” in the fight against ir- 
religion. He said it was wrong to 
think religion should not take part in 
the social and political life of the na- 


tion, warning that, unless it did so, 
the “entire social fabric will be di- 


vorced from all moral and ethical re- 
lations.” 

“Another reason for this conven- 
tion,” said Smith, “is to keep God in 
our national life. Do we need him? 
Oh, boy, I don’t know what we are 
going to do without him.” 

At the close of the convention, the 
third since 1924, the Holy Name So- 
ciety heard suggestions that it con- 
vene nationally every year. It 
heard of a plan to construct’ in 
Washington, D. C., a huge $400,000 
statue of Christ as a challenge to 
Communism and as a symbol of re- 
ligion and patriotism. 


also 


ll 


e you 

as strict as your 

doctor in choosing 
a laxative? 
















Tat the doctor studies “Prevention” as 
closely as anything in his profession, He 
tries to guard his patients from even a single 
error which may affect their health. 


Before approving a laxative, for instance, he 
sets up a strict standard of requirements which 
must be fully met. This code is printed below, 
point by point. And every point is important. 


WHAT DOCTORS DEMAND OF A LAXATIVE: 


It should be dependable. 

It should be mild and gentle. 

It should be thorough. 

Its merit should be proven by the test of time, 
It should not form a habit. 

It should not over-act. 

It should not cause stomach pains, 

It should not nauseate, or upset digestion. 


EX-LAX CHECKS ON EVERY POINT 


You need not memorize the list above, But 
remember this one fact: Ex-Lax checks on every 
point the doctor looks for. Physicians every- 
where use Ex-Lax in their own homes, For 
over 30 years, mothers have given it to their 
children with perfect trust. Since Ex-Lax was 
first introduced, many laxatives have, come 
and gone. Yet Ex-Lax remains the outstanding 
leader...the largest-selling laxative in the world. 


A REAL PLEASURE TO TAKE 


Try Ex-Lax the next time you need a lax- 
ative and see how accurately it meets the doc- 
tor’s requirements, It is gentle. It is thorough. 
It is not upsetting. Not nauseating. Not habit- 
forming—no increased dosage ary. 


neces 

Ex-Lax tastes just like pure, delicious choco- 
late. It’s pleasant for anyone to take, especially 
the youngsters. And it is equally effective for 


children and grown-ups. 


At all drug stores in 10¢ and 25c sizes. Or 
write for free sample to Ex-Lax, Dept..U 106, 
P, O, Box 170, Times-Plaza Sta., Brooklyn, N.Y, 


When Nature forgets —remember 


EX-LAX 


THE ORIGINAL CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





PAIN’S little half-acre at Washing- 

ton has at last felt the full effects 
of the desolation and gloom that now 
grip the homeland where smoke and 
shrapnel fill the air. Because of the 
fear and uncertainty at home the ma- 
jestic embassy at 2801 Sixteenth street 
has literally become cloaked with the 
pall of the Fascist revolt. 

Once one of the gayest posts on 
“Embassy Row” (upper sixteenth 
street), it is a lonely place these days. 
Wholesale resignations have left it 
almost devoid of life. Not only did 
the Ambassador, who had represent- 
ed the Madrid government at Wash- 
ington for over two years, resign, but 
most of the onc. happy staff of 30 
embassy employees did likewise. The 
reason: most of them were in active 
sympathy with the Rebel cause. 

Until the arrival the past fortnight 
of Enrique Carlos de la Casa, young 
Spanish consul at San 
Francisco, as new Charge 
d’Affaires, no one did any- 
thing and said less. Casa 
will have complete charge 
until the arrival of Prof. 
F. de los Rais, successor to 
former Ambassador Louis 
Calderon, resigned. 

The change on Embassy 
Row is especially notice- 
able at this season of the 
year. Foreign representa- 
tives of most of the nations 
have only recently return- 
ed to the capital after va- 
cations in their native 
lands, at the seashore or in 
the country. As is custom- 
ary, they have started off 
the fall season with elab- 
orate social functions. But 
diplomats and Washington 
society alike are missing the lavish 
Spanish dinners and the _ beautiful 
Spanish women who have long been 
recognized as the best-dressed among 
the feminine diplomatic set. 

What is troubling Washington so- 
ciety most, perhaps, is the fear that 
the heavy iron grilled doors of the 
Spanish embassy may stay closed to 
the capital’s gay social whirl as long 
as the Russian embassy doors did 
after the revolution in that country in 
1917. It was not until 1933 and the 
arrival of Soviet Russia’s first ambas- 
sador to the United States, Alexander 
Troyanovsky, that the Russia embassy 
once more became a bright spot for 
diplomats. 

: * * 

Citizens vs. Crime: To suggest better 
procedure for law enforcement and 
apprehension of criminals, and _ to 
arouse lethargic public opinion against 
Washington’s unsatisfactory record in 
this field, District citizens have re- 
cently founded a Washington Criminal 
Justice Association. 

The group is already beginning to 








find a particularly aggravated situa- 
tion in the capital. Of Washington’s 
crimes, about 58 per cent are never 
solved. Murders total about 70 yearly, 
and convictions on original indict- 
ments are notoriously rare. In addi- 
tion, it is estimated than 100,000 resi- 
dents, who are not subject to search 
on suspicion, possess firearms of one 
sort or another. Lax permit regula- 
tions allow this number to be increas- 
ed daily. 

The Association, self-designated as 
a “fact finding body,” will undertake 
a complete and impartial study of all 
criminal cases in the District, and 
from resulting recommendations, ex- 
pects to substantially remedy such 
conditions. 

Director James M. Hepborn, crimi- 
nology specialist from nearby Balti- 
more, predicts that one major effect 
of the investigation will be an increase 





Spain’s Once Gay Embassy Shows Rebellion Gloom 


in efficiency and a decrease in cost of 
law enforcement. His first suggestion 
was for betterment of housing facili- 
ties available to the Metropolitan 
Police. “You can’t expect efficient 
work from men who must work in 
such surroundings,” he says. 

Cup Regatta: Heralded as one of the 
country’s greatest boating carnivals, 
the President’s Cup Regatta was held 
on the historic Potomac at Washington 
September 24 to 27, inclusive. 

This sporting event ranks high on 
the District of Columbia’s annual 
calendar. Speedboat racers from all 
over the country participated. Elab- 
orately planned by the Regatta Com- 
mittee, big events included swimming 
meets, a night water pageant, the 
American speedboat championship 
race, and a regatta banquet. 

Hundreds of persons, as usual, flock- 
ed to the capital for this major water 
carnival. As indicative of its popu- 
larity patrons paid $13.20 for boxes 
accommodating six persons and a table 
for refreshments during the three days 


Path finde, 


of racing and the night pageant o 
September 25. Persons not desiri: 
seats for the entire program we; 
asked 40 cents a day for individu 
chairs “not reserved.” 

Tickets to the regatta banquet, he! 3 
at the National Press Club, went lil 
wildfire in advance at $3 per. T) 
reason: refreshments, dancing and 
gay time. ‘ 
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Costume Parade: Mrs. Franklin | 
Roosevelt’s recent gift of the gow 
she wore to the Inaugural Ball in 19: 
madesher the latest contributor to t! 
gallery of First Ladies’ costumes i 
the Smithsonian Institution at Was! 
ington. The gown, a silver brocad: 
lame, will be one of the handsom« 
in the collection. 

Although the costume will not b 
exhibited at the Smithsonian unti 
after Mrs. Roosevelt has left the Whit 
House, it will be displayed on the tal 
est (5 feet 11% inches) of the 35 ma: 
nequin figures in the exhibit. 

The first dress in the collection, 
white, hand-embroidered chiffon fron 
the Philippines, was presented b 

Mrs. William Howard Taft 

a Later presentations and 
family gifts have increas 
ed the display so that now 
23 wives, five daughters 
two daughters-in-law, two 
nieces, and two sisters of 
former presidents are rep- 
resented. 

ie 


Sidelights 


@ At St. Elizabeth’s Hos- 
pital, Federal insane asy- 
lum, there is a new 480-foot 
well which, tests show, 
can produce over 2,000,000 : 
gallons of water in 24 
hours. Washington gets 
its water from the muddy 
Potomac through moder 
filtration plants. But th 
huge Federal hospital in 
the Congress Heights section was 
making too great a drain on the city’ 
waterworks. So the well was _ th 
answer to the problem. 

q At the local zoo (National Zo 
logical Park) they are constructing : 
new 880,000 pachyderm house, th 
yard of which will be barless. Onl 
a 10-foot dry moat will separate the 
elephants from the public, thus ai 
fording a clear view of the big beasts 

G There are just 77 all-year hotels 
in the District of Columbia, but they 
are always packed. With accommoda- 
tions for only 13,450 they do an an 
nual business of over $17,000,000. 

@ An eagle, in one pose or another, 
guards almost every doorway in th 
new Federal Triangle. 

Ee 

INVENTS NEW-TYPE OIL BURNER 


A new-type low-priced oil burner which 
slips into any stove, range or furnace, 
burns cheap oil a new way, quick heat at 
turn of valve, no ashes or dirt. Read 
special offer, page 15, and write today to 
United Factories, M-750 Factory Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo.—Adv. 
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SCHOOLS 


At Harvard 


For 300 years the pursuit of truth 
is been a goal for Harvard Univer- 
-itv. Difficult enough in itself, the 
irch has at times been made more 
rduous by the influences of prejudice. 
As Harvard’s Tercentenary celebra- 
ion reached its climax last week, 














there ran throughout the closing cere- 


onies the theme that this was a 

orld in which truth was once again 

eset by blinding prejudice and that 

ie fight for freedom must be un- 

isingly pressed. 

President Roosevelt, a Harvard grad- 
gave emphasis to the theme. 
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ode 


in Masefield wrote a for 


Harvard. 


new 


ter sitting in the rain and refusing 
{fers of umbrellas, he stood before 
low alumni and world scholars, and 
essed the need for a fight for free 
juiry, in words such as these: 
‘In this day of modern witchburn- 
when freedom of thought has been 
iled from many lands which were 
e its home, it is the part of Harvard 
i America to stand for the freedom 
the human mind and to carry the 
ch of truth. The truth is great and 
ll prevail. For centuries that grand 
d saying has been a rock of support 
r persecuted man. 
“Love of liberty 
ought... is 


and freedom of 
not an exclusive pos- 


sion of Harvard or of any other 
iversity in America, Love of lib- 
ty and freedom of thought are as 


ofound in the homes, on the farms 
din the factories of this country as 
any university.” 

Speaking in the same vein, Presi- 
nt Conant of Harvard found that a 
vave of anti-intellectualism is pass- 
¢ around the world” and saw “omi- 


us signs that a new form of bigotry 
iy arise.” 
“We must,” he said, “have a spirit 


of tolerance which allows the expres- 
sion of all opinions however heretical 
they may appear. The origin of the 
Constitution ... the functioning of 
the three branches of the Federal 
Government, the forces of modern 
‘apitalism must be dissected as fear- 
lessly as the geologist examines the 
origin of the rocks.” 

President Angell of Yale warned 
that academic freedom was being 
menaced and criticized “allegedly pa- 
triotic organizations committed to 
maintain in schools and colleges their 
own particular conception of loyalty.” 

The closing ceremonies included the 
awarding of honorary degrees to 62 of 
the world’s leading scholars, among 
them nine Nobel Prize winners. An- 
other feature was the reading of a 
new ode “Lines on the Tercentenary 
of Harvard College” by John Masefield, 
poet jaureate of England and one-time 
worker in a New York barroom. The 
meeting was adjourned until the year 
2036. Letters were sealed to be open- 
ed at that date, and Harvard set its 
face toward another century. 








Parents, Teachers 


Increasingly throughout the coun- 
try parents have been banding to- 
gether to guard more closely the edu- 
cation of their children. 

Last week one of their movements 
—the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers—took a step to influence 
the education of children outside of 
the classroom. In Chicago it voted 
a nation-wide drive against the “perils 
to democracy such. as have risen in 
Europe” and urged its 25,000 units to 
undertake studies in democracy this 
winter in order to further “constant 
promotion of democratic ideals.” 

As an anti-war move the organiza- 
tion began a campaign to abolish toy 


firearms and to give children toy 
plows and airplanes instead. This 
last move brought a comment of 


“bunk” from Judge Joseph B. Lindsley 

of Spokane who said “a boy needs a 

gun as much as he needs a dog. He 

also needs training and supervision 

in the handling and use of a gun.” 
>_< 


Education Shorts 


@ More than half the people of the 
world are illiterate today. This was 
the statement of Dr. Frank C. Lau- 
bach, who Is traveling through the Far 
East in behalf of the World Literacy 
Movement. He declared that at the 
present rate of advance a majority of 
the world’s population would not be 
able to read or write in 1,000 vears. 

@ The “rolling library” of Harris 
County, Texas, lent 1,263 books on its 
first six trips into the surrounding 
country. Miss Elinor Edgar, county 
librarian, said that farm people read 
mostly during the heat of day and 
sometimes while they work. 

gq A community dance will be one 
method used to raise funds for the 
school in Yellowstone National Park. 
The school is not provided for through 
Federal grant or State support. 
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EDITORIAL 





Farm Evil 


One of the least lovely portions of 
our economic body is that represented 
by a vast agricultural evil—farm ten- 
ancy. It is unlovely because it is per- 
haps the nearest approach to poverty- 
stricken peasantry in America. 

In most cases the tenant farmer is 
a farmer who finds it more than diffi- 
cult to make both ends meet. He occu- 
pies land owned by another farmer 
and pays the rent with a large portion 
of what he harvests, or with the cash 
equivalent. Inevitably,-he brings in- 
stability to agriculture—not because 
he wants to but because his position 
makes instability natural. 

Because they have nothing much to 
look forward to under present circum- 
stances, more than 80 per cent of all 
tenant farmers in the United States 
remain on the same farm ess than 
five years. For this reason it has been 
said that an owner’s self-interest 
would change a desert into a garden 
while a tenant’s would convert a gar- 
den into a desert. A short-term lease 
is not the same as permanent posses- 
sion: it tends to make the lessee get 
the most out of the land as quickly as 
possible; it hurts the land and weak- 
ens the agrarian structure. 

Farm tenancy is no new thing. It 


‘began to catch attention about 1880 


when it accounted for approximately 
25 per cent of all farming in the na- 
tion. From that time on, it grew and 
grew until Federal authorities openly 
recognized it as a serious agricultural 
problem. Last year more than 42 per 
cent of all farms in the United States 
were operated by tenants. 

Today farm tenancy has a promi- 
nent place in the national picture be- 
cause both Governor Landon and Pres- 
ident Roosevelt are promising voters 
to do something to reduce it. The 
President is especially aware of it 
because under his administration an 
effort was made to solve it. The effort 
was the Bankhead bill which passed 
the Senate in June, 1935, but which 
died in the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee. In the Senate it was supported 
by more than two-thirds of the Demo- 
crats and opposed by more than three- 
fourths of the Republicans. If the 
committee had not killed it, if the 
President had actively supported it, 
it might have been in effect today. Its 
purpose was to authorize a Federal 
fund of more than $1,000,000,000 to be 
used in 60-year, low-interest loans 
to help tenant farmers buy land, 
equipment and livestock, and so set 
up for themselves. 

A few figures illustrate the extent of 
the problem. In Oklahoma, more 
than 65 per cent of all farmers are 
tenants; in South Dakota, almost 45 
per cent; in the east south central and 
the west south central states, the prob- 
lem is at its worst—in that huge terri- 





tory, tenancy covers more than 60 
per cent of all farming. 

While it is true that not all farm 
tenants are poorly fixed, it cannot be 
denied that in the larger sections a 
great number of them are. Of all, the 
sharecroppers are unquestionably in 
the hardest straits. They suffered ex- 
tra economic woe under the AAA. 
When cotton and other crops were 
plowed under, sharecroppers were 
affected even more than other tenant 
farmers. In many cases, owners dis- 
possessed them in order to curtail pro- 
duction to receive Federal cash bene- 
fits. The owners could not be blamed 
especially—a good many of them had, 
and some still have, bankrupt farms 
and plantations. 

The evil is deep-seated and cries for 
elimination. The reports of those who 
have studied it from all angles are 
unanimous in asserting that agricul- 
tural America must do something about 
it. Its worst features apply not only 
to proper land use and economics but 
to the nation’s broader social picture 
in which there should be no hint of 
serfdom. 
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Teapot Tempest 


One wonders where Mr. Hearst’s 
current blatancy over Communism 
will lead. His newspapers apparent- 
ly have touched off another Red scare. 
Wherever you go these days, some- 
body tells you of bearded bogeymen 
around the corner, Bolsheviks under 
the bed, and wild-eyed radicals in the 
seat of government. 

This sort of thing would be faintly 
amusing if it did not bear with it cer- 
tain unfortunate possibilities. There 
have been other such teapot tempests 
before, and almost all of them led to 
stupid injustices. A case in point was 
the anti-Red crusade of Attorney Gen- 
eral A. Mitchell Palmer in 1919. Aft 
that time any number of sincere and 
patriotic liberals were arrested in 
raids throughout the country. The 
idea of the crusade was to round up 
dangerously radical aliens for depor- 
tation. The effect of it was to toss 
Constitutional guaranties to the wind 
by dealing indiscriminately with all 
dissenters, irrespective of rights of 
free speech and peaceable assembly. 

The danger inherent in such drives 
as that being staged by the Hearst pa- 
pers is that they may lead to unwar- 
ranted attacks on persons who have 
a perfect right to say what they want 
to sav. Movements against subversive 
doctrines and individuals invariably 
result in wrongs. The word “sub- 
versive” can be made to mean any 
number of things from Communism to 
Socialism, from Anarchism to an hon- 
est, good and necessary liberalism. 
When people start asking for laws to 
control what is discussed in schools 
or written in books and newspapers, 








Pathfinder 


wariness on the part of legislators is 4 
thing greatly to be desired. The Bi! 
of Rights, great bulwark of America 

democracy, still exists—it should nn 

be forgotten in the heat of a Bolshevyi 

hullabaloo. 

In view of all the tumult and th 
shouting against “the Red Menace 
today, it might be appropriate to quot 
the warning a statesman made durin 
the anti-radical excitement in 1919 
The words are those of the late Sena 
tor Walsh of Montana: 

“It is only in such times that th 
guaranties of the Constitution as t 
personal rights are of any practic 
value. In seasons of calm no or: 
thinks of denying them; they are a 
corded as a matter of course. It 
rare, except when the public mind i 
stirred by some overwhelming ca: 
tastrophe or is aghast at some hideou 
crime, or otherwise overwrought, tha 
one is required to appeal to his Con 
stitutional rights. If, in such time: 
the Constitution is not a shield, th 
encomiums which statesmen = an 
jurists have paid it are fustian.” 


gq 
Rich Presidents 


A natural curiosity, heightened by 
increased interest in the closing week 
of the campaign, leaves many askin 
what President Roosevelt’s persona! 
wealth is and what the _ personal! 
wealth was of presidents in the past 

Of course, the questions cannot b: 
answered in dollars and cents becaus« 
the whole subject is open to specula 
tion. Roughly speaking, however, i! 
can be said that President Roosevel! 
is rich, as were most of his predeces- 
sors in office. Several White Hous« 
occupants were undoubtedly among 
the wealthiest men of their day, bu! 
some knew the tight pinch of hard 
times. 

Washington was one of the young 
nation’s richest men, owning hun- 
dreds of slaves and tens of thousand: 
of acres. He suffered from depreciat 
ed continental currency, however, and 
had to borrow to settle personal debts 
and pay his own traveling expenses 
to New York when he became presi 
dent. Before the Revolution, Jefferson 
was a successful Virginia lawyer wit! 
more than 100 slaves and about 10,00! 
acres, but at the time of his death he 
was almost penniless. Others whi 
were occasionally pinched financially 
were Jackson and McKinley. On en 
tering the White House, Wilson had 
probably the least weaith of all, 

Among those only “comfortably 
fixed” prior to their election were th 
Adamses, Taylor, Fillmore, Johnson 
Cleveland and Coolidge. Lincoln wa 
comparatively wealthy before hi 
election. Theodore Roosevelt and 
Harding left large estates. Hoover wa 
the only one who could be called 
millionaire. 

Whatever the results are next No 
vember 3, a rich man will be president. 
Governor Landon’s holdings hav 
been variously estimated at betwee! 
$500,000 and $1,000,000. President 
Roosevelt’s are perhaps a bit less. 
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NAMES 


Chronicler of the past and historian 
f the future, H. G. WELLS celebrat- 
d his 70th birthday recently by writ- 
ng his own obituary in an English 
yeriodical, Now a motion picture 
scenarist aS well as novelist, the fa- 
mous author predicts his own death 
in 1963. As for the longevity record 
mong modern British literary giants, 
says, “It’s now a race between 
George Bernard Shaw and myself.” 


* . * 














Reported engaged to Vic Oliver, 
European comedian now in New York, 
SARAH CHURCHILL, daughter of the 
famous British parliamentarian, Win- 
ton Churchill, last fortnight told re- 
porters that she had crossed the At- 

ntic only to danee in Mr. Oliver’s 

xt show, “Shooting High.” To 
ther nage queries, she replied, 
am very glad to be in America.” 

[wo of the most popular students 

the University of Kansas at Law- 

ice this fall are PEGGY ANNE LAN- 


ON, daughter of the Republican 
didate for President, and DAN 
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| BIG MAGAZINES 


For Only $2.00 


Any 3 in additionto PATHFINDER 


American Boy, 1 yr. —Opportunity Magazine, 
1 a 


American Fruit yr. . 
—Parent’s Magazine, 


Grower, 2 yrs. ; 
Breeder’s te mes. : 
; _ Gazette, —Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 


—Remantic Stories, 1 yr. 

—Screen Book, 1 yr. 

—Screen Play, I yr. 

—Silver Screen, 1 yr. 

—Sports Afield, 1 yr. 

—True Confessions, 1 yr. 

Movie Classic, 1 yr. —Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. 

Home Arts Needlecraft, —Household Magazine, 

2 yrs. 2 yrs. 

Open Road (Boys) 2 yrs. —Woman’s World, 2 yrs. 

Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States. 


hange or substitution in the list of magazines 
Litt Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
cK magazines wanted and send this advertisement 
1 remittance to Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 

i PATHFINDER and magazines checked to 


Christian Herald, 6 mos. 
Flower Grower, 6 mos. 
‘MicCall’s Magazine, 1 yr. 
Motion Picture 
Magazine, 1 yr. 





HAMILTON, son of the chairman of 
the Republican National Committee. 
Peggy Anne, small and slim, with dark 
complexion and dark brown hair, is 
now in her junior, year at the Sun- 
flower State institution. She plays 





Pictures Inc 


Landon-Hamilton Team at Kansas U. 


golf, swims, dances and smokes once 
in a while. Dan, looking much like 


his father, will study law. 

A tall, blond woman who has been 
a regular and mysterious visitor to 
the Alcatraz Federal Penitentiary since 
November 1934, has just been identi- 
fied by San Francisco newspapers as 
Mrs. ALFONSE CAPONE, 

Making a campaign tour for the re- 
election of President Roosevelt, Mrs. 
RUTH BRYAN OWEN ROHDE sutf- 
fered a broken leg last week when 
thrown to the ground while trying to 


stop her auto trailer which, after 
| being parked for the night at Wash- 


ington, Ind., started rolling down a 
hillside out of control. She was taken 
to a hospital; the trailer was stopped 
by a tree on the bank of a lake. 


Stradivarius violins are selling 
again. .Last week ALBERT SPALD- 


ING, famous American violinst, paid 
$27,500 for what is called the “Artot” 
Strad, before sailing for a concert tour 
of Europe. That was the highest price 
paid for any fiddle since 1929. 

A monarch who has never seen his 
own country, King ANANDA of Siam, 
celebrated his 11th birthday in Swit- 
zerland several days ago by skipping 
studies and pedaling a new bicycle. 






















STUDY AT HOME 


& poore gece senccessful. Earn $3,000 
toe $10 annually. We guide 
you ow 1°Y- step — furnish all text 
Pe hem g incloding fourteen-volame 
= Library. Degree of LL. B. con- 
ferred. Low cost, a terms 

— valuable 64- Pao 

Sesdereh: 
books free. Send’ for them N 


Cesane Extension University, Soe. 383-1, Chicago 


High School Course 


CLM eC ULE Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit, Equivalent to rest- 
dent schoo} for en ce to phere. Standard H.3S. 

oma awarded it for H subjects siready 
Balletin on request. 


i. Dot. Uf demred. Free Ba 
Oot. 8-743, Drexet at 58th, Chicage 










In Your Present Stove 
or Fuarnace—HOTTER 
— CHEAPER—No Dirt 
or Ashes—Twice the Heat 
Quick at HALF THE COST. 


COOKS A MEAL for LESS 


Amazing oil burner 
which experts and AGENTS 
Salesmen 
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warwtiegepre-rer | OIG MONEY 
erating or ci 
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feat at ial COST ror tale of na An spa 
tarnin. val ° 
& tree te one person FURNACE 


a ae Your” ay 


in each locality wh 
will demonstra: rie | tre = 
rite Secs. Write now. 


Quick HEAT at 
act as agent. 


Turn of Vaive! 
a Trodgery of coal and wood and make big money, epare or 


Kanees City, Me- 


bow to 
full Gme — mail 


UNITED FACTORIES.M-750, Factory Buliding, 


C11" IM 


DOUBLE-EDGE 


BL ADES , 













THE MAKERS OF 


Marlin Guuss 


WORLD FAMOUS 


400,000 MEN say these are the best blades they ever 

used. Swedish surgical steel. Extra keen edges give 

a fine, fast, smooth shave. L. W. Bramhall averaged 

12 pa pesg per blade. At your neighborhood store, or 
n $1 to this ad for te of 80 blades (40 for SOc), 
$2. Money-back guarantee. 

eunim Fane 60. 4310 FIREARMS CO., 4310 WILLOW ST., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


CONTROLS by s2: 


of Blood 
Mr. Sam C. of Los Angeles, Calif., 


like hundreds 
of other satisfied users, writes: “Your medicine 
will do more than you claim for it. I have seen it 
proven for over 40 years. There is nothing wrong 
with me now. As a blood tonic Sterling Remedy 
can’t be beat. 


Every year or two I take a bottle 
just to clear up my blood.” 


John Sterling Remedy 
Co., Dept. 6, Kansas City, Missouri, will send « 
free book in plain envelope, which tells about this 
effective home treatment against disease of the 
blood. No matter what the cause or how far advanced 


your case may be, ie, write today. 


No JOKE 1 Jo Bel DEAF 


very deaf person kno 
= Way made himseif hear his mesme tick 
. deaf for twenty-five years, withhis 
| Ear Drums. He wore them day and night. 
: They 8 bie head 

y are invisible 
a andcomfortab) je, no wires 
or_batteri Write for 
TRUE TORY. Also 

booklet on Deafness. 
THE WAY COMPANY 


724 Hofmann Bidg. 
* Pay No 


£3.50 Tavs 50 Truss FREE 


now or ever you get this truss just for trying s 
newer rupture method which gives instant relief 
in most cases. Doctor's Invention—entirely different. 
No leg straps, elastic belt or cruel springs. 

not gouge or oolaege opening. Eliminates severe 
pressure. Holds Rupture UP and IN. Cannot 















rtifietal Kar Drum 


it, Michigan 


slip. Easy to wear. Comfortable. No harness. Method 
sent on 80 Days Trial with FREE Truss. Write 


OR. KAISER, 9071 Koch Bidg., 2906 Main St., Kansas City, Ma 









for distributing 8 } 
ROSEBUD Salve or8 
Oold Relief THO- 
LENE Ointment at 20 ea. 
Order the 8 you prefer. 


ROSEBUD PERFUME CO, Ba 107, Woovssord, wary 
Un 12 Weeks ip snone of Corne 


—many earn 
i emplo: * 
service after graduation. You don't ad- 
BEND FOR BIG NEW FREE BOOK. 
and my yBAY TUITION At AFTER GRADUATION"’ PLAN. 


5 Lowte, Pres. Govne ELECTRICAL sconeee 
$65 Sout Street, Dept. 76-69, Chicago, itl. 











~ Pe 


or shed. Ractustve | new process. Bigger, better. 

‘Guicke fCrops. More money for you! Eaormous 
new demand. We buy Book ioe. AMERICAN 
MUSHROOM WOUSTRES. Dept Fy Toronto, Ont. 

Send name and address for Elid 

ILE Sufferers, 70727, of simple little 2- 

day vegetable home remedy. No drugs, ointments or 

inconvenience. Box 1312, City P. @., WASHINGTON, 5. c. 
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BAND 
WORLD-WIDE RADIO 
(92400 $5) 


See this bigger, better, more 
powerful, super selective, 
“concert” tone radio. Fac- 
tory-to-you-plen seves you 
50%. Over 50 advanced & 
features. FREE 40-page 
1936 catelog. Write today. 
MIDWEST RADIO CORPORATION 
@opt.D-85 (16 Years of Radio Leadership) Cincinnati, Ohle 


YOUR 
CHOICE 


50 
AUDITORIUM TYPE 
SPEAKER 


(LESS TUBES) 













on FREE Trial 


Magnificent, new, absolute ly accurate 1937 models. Guar- 
anteed by 100 year old million dollar FACTORY. $1 Down 
—Money back if not delighted—Pay balance $3 month till 
tetal $7 is paid. Nothing more to pay. No red tape. Send 
@ now—watch shipped same day. 


GOLD STANDARD WATCH CO., Box 2E, NEWTON, MASS, 


PILES SH2% 


Pc send us your address 
and you will get by return 
mail on approval (in plain 
wrapper) this $1 package 
of Dr. Van Vieck'sgreat 
three-fold Absorption 
Treatment which is help- 
ing thousands who suffer 
the pain and soreness of 
itching, bleeding, pro- 
truding Piles. No knife, 

no pain, no doctor’s bills. 
If satisfied with benefits 
received, then send us $1. If not, keep your money. 
We trust you for fair treatment. Write today. 


DR. VAN VLECK COMPANY, Dept. XT. 40, 
Jackson, Mich. 


...Quickly play popular and classical 
numbers. No notes to read, no dreary 
practice — success guaranteed. Since 
1924 thousands of my students have 
amazed friends, starred in shows and 
broadcasting orchestras. Without obliga- 
tion, write for5 DAY TRIAL OFFER now. 
MUSSEHL & WESTPHAL 
103 W. Water St., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 




















THREE moNTHS FREE 


For a limited time only for advertising purposes we will send 
you our regular Natural and Accidental Death (insurance) Con 
tract giving full coverage FREE for 3 months on husband, wife 
and children. Simply give as names and ages: also name and rela 
tion of beneficiary. Adults up to 50--children up to 21 years only. 
NATIONAL BENEFIT PROTECTIVE ASSN., 
646 Hall Building, Kansas City, Missouri 


-\ Build Your Own 


Wind Charger from old auto generator. 
We show you how. Make money building 
for others. Light your buildings and play 
radio. Dime brings complete plans and cat- 
alog. 20 other generator changes, moto 
welders, electric fence, electric joutboar 
motor, ete. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


_Leday Mfg. Co., 1410 Lake, Minneapolis, Minn, 
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GOVERNMENT 
JOBS! 


START 


$1260 to $2100 Year 


ppnwnidgtnechpeeme FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
GET READY / Dept. R191, Rochester, N. Y. 
IMMEDIATELY af Sirs: Rush to me without charge, 

Sy (1) 32-page book with list of many 
Common educa- . 8. Government Big Pay Jobs 
tion usually +. OS .. (2) Tell me how to 
sufficient. © get one of these jobs. 


Mail Coupon 
Today 
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Mrs. Catt, Emancipator 


N 1869, the only women in the world 

who voted were in the sparsely 
settled American territories of» Wy- 
oming and Idaho, and Carrie Lane was 

10-year-old schoolgirl in lowa. 

Today, suffrage for women exists 
in more than forty countries, and the 
name of Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt is 
almost universally known. More than 
any other single person, perhaps, she 
has been responsible for the end of an 
age, for the emancipation of women 
every where. 

At 77, she is still adding to a long 
and bewildering list of accomplish- 
ments. In her championship of the 
rights of her sex, she has made speech- 
es in every state of the union, on ships 
sailing three oceans, and on all the 
continents except Australia and Ant- 
arctica. 

She is the founder and honorary 
president of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance, and of the National 
League of Women Voters. In a new 
and different role, she has become 
general chairman of the annual Con- 
ference for the Cause and Cure of War, 
first called at her suggestion. 

With strange appropriateness, her 
career was Started by the drop of 
skirt—a hoopskirt. It was a spring 
day in the little Iowa schoolhouse 
Carrie attended, and the pupils were 
lined up for teacher’s morning inspec- 
tion. There was a muffled sound as a 
little girl’s skirt came loose from its 
fastenings and settled in a ring about 
her feet. The boys snickered, the girls 
blushed, and the unfortunate one burst 
into tears, 

With a twinkle in her blue eyes, 
Mrs. Catt tells the story today: “I took 
the hand of the child who had experi- 
enced the disaster and ran in front 
of the boy who had snickered the 
loudest, and made a terrible face at 
him.” From that moment, she was a 
champion of her sex. 

Her career as a_ non-conformist 
started early. While other girls learn- 
ed to knit and sew, Carrie became an 
amateur zoologist, to the distress of 
her family. When Carrie started a 
collection of animals’ brains in pickle 
jars, this career was brought to an 
abrupt end by parental decree. 

At 18, she was a school teacher, 
earning $28 a month. The next year, 
she entered Iowa State College as a 
sophomore, and washed dishes in the 
refectory at nine cents an hour. Junior 
year brought with it a position as a 
library assistant, and a raise of one 
cent an hour in salary. , 

After graduation, she went back to 
teaching, in Mason City, Ia. In 1884, 
she married Leo Chapman, a young 
journalist who took her to San Fran- 
cisco. In two years Chapman was 
dead and the young widow was left 
alone 2,000 miles from home. A short 





Mrs. Catt on Her 77th Birthday This 


time spent as a “lady” journa 
convinced her more than ever t! 
women were downtrodden and und 
privileged. 

Back in Iowa once more, she m 
ried George Catt, and a stranger m 
riage there never was. He was a ci 
engineer, and she soon became <¢ 
gaged as a speaker for the Natio: 
American Woman Suffrage Assoc 
tion. Both traveled most of the tims 
frequently in opposite directions—a 
many of their meetings were only f 
a few minutes on the platform of so 
midwestern railroad junction, 

When Susan B. Anthony died, M: 
Catt naturally succeeded her.  S! 
was president of the National Si 
frage Association from 1900 to 19' 
and again from 1915 to 1920. 

These were hurried, active yea! 
filled with parades, rallies, conve 
tions, and speeches all over the cou 
try. Mrs. Catt became known as t! 
foremost woman speaker in Ameri 
and more than once brought audien« 
to their feet, with cheers on their li 
and tears in their eyes. 

Hurried years, but in them tl! 
extraordinary woman started still 
other. enterprise, the Internatio! 
Woman Suffrage Alliance in 1904. 7 
following year, her civil engin 
husband diéd, and she sought ¢ 


(Continued on’ page 24) 
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IS EPILEPSY INHERITED? 
Can It Be Cured? 


New York, N. Y. A booklet contain 
the opinions of famous doctors on 
subject “Can Epilepsy Be Cured?” has n 
with great interest throughout the cou 
try. Dr. Imre of Budapest, Hungary, ! 
contributed to this interesting discussi 
which contains a great deal of inforn 
tion and advice on the subject. A! 
reader writing to Educational Divisi: 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York City, De} 
P-101, will receive a free copy of th 
booklet while they last.—Advertisemen! 
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THE MOVIE WORLD 





The Marx Bros. 


Back on the Pacific coast and before 
the cameras at Culver City are the 
mad Marx Brothers, making “A Day 
at the Races” for M-G-M. Only mod- 
erately successful as comedians for 
Paramount, the Marxes went over to 
Metro last year and their first film for 
that company, “A Night at the Opera,” 
was decidedly a box-office success. 

For “A Day at the Races,” the three 
merrymen followed a procedure out- 
lined for them by the late producer 
Irving G. Thalberg. Thalberg, when 
“A Night at the Opera” was being 
readied, had the Marxes go out on 
stage tour to try their jokes on audi- 
ences before making the film. 

So successful did this material test 








ico (left) and Harpo have just cut a 
lot of Marx capers. 


rove that the Marxes again went on 
four in a show prior to taking their 
irrent work into the sound stages. 
(nd back with them they brought a 
tore of Marxian tales. In one west- 
n city, be-wigged and silent Harpo 
inged places with piano-thumping 
hico; no one in the audience noted 
the switch in characters, so ably did 
ich brother impersonate the other. 
{nd somewhere in the United States 
lere’s a woman who’s still wondering 
tbout a bellhop she encountered in 
the Radison Hotel, Minneapolis. It 
was Harpo, who wangled bellboy’s 
uniform, took the woman’s luggage to 
her room, performed other customary 
ervices, all the while keeping up an 
idroitly insane line of chatter. The 
oman was completely bewildered 
when the bellhop gravely tipped her a 
quarter and danced down the corridor. 


+} 





Musical Names 

Having done 
warblers—Grace Moore, 
Tibbett, Nelson Eddy, 
Lily Pons and 


well with operatic 
Lawrence 
Nino Martini, 
others—the movie- 








makers are now expanding their musi- 
sal efforts to embrace the work of 
famous composers, conductors and 
other artists. 

Erich Wolfgang Korngold, an Aus- 
trian, has for some time been con- 
tributing musical arrangements for 
Warner Brothers productions. The 
distinguished young American com- 
poser, Werner Janssen, arranged the 
special symphonic score for Para- 
mount’s “The General Died At Dawn. 
Benny Goodman’s Swing Band will be 
seen in “The Big Broadcast of 1937” 
and so will Leopold Stokowski, wav- 
ing the baton for a full symphony 
orchestra. 

The other day, Paramount signed 
the modernist composer, George An- 
theil, to do the score for Cecil B. 
DeMille’s forthcoming “The Plains- 
man,” centered around Wild Bill 
Hickok. And in London, Ignace Pad- 
erewski is hard at work for Pall Mall 
Productions in a film to be called 
“Moonlight Sonata.” The aging pianist 
in this picture will play compositions 
by Lizst, Schubert and Chopin. 


$$$ $$ 


You'll Be Seeing: 

The Gay Desperado (Pickford-Las- 
kv), music and melodrama in Mexico. 
Nino Martini, Fda Lupino and Leo 
Carrillo are featured, directed by 
Rouben Mamoulian. 

The Devil is a Sissy (M-G-M), the 
adventures of two young _ toughies, 
Mickey Rooney and Jackie Cooper, 
and their “nicer” buddy, Freddie 
Bartholomew. W. S. VanDyke direct- 
ed, keeping it a realistic drama of en- 
vironment vs. a trio of juveniles 

Isle of Fury (Warners), otherwise 
an island in the South Seas onto 
which a storm—impressively handled 
by Warners’ technical department— 
washes a Hollywood triangle. Hum- 
phrey Bogart, Margaret Lindsey and 
Donald Woods are the triangle. 
















Get Our 
3 Year 
Credit 
PLAN 


STARTS YOU IN 
BUSINESS WITH 
OUR MONEY! 





















We Will enaves You—Back You With 
Sales Making Advertising—Show 


You How to Make Up to $12 a Day 


Yes—we want more good men with 
cars to start in the McNess Business. 
It is your opportunity to have, for life, 
a business that will pay you up to $12 
a day and more. Write at once for our 
unusual McNess Dealer Offer. We'll 
gladly outline to you our wonderful 
3 year credit plan that helps you start 


You Need No Experience —Write Today 


McNess prices are low. All packages are generous in size and attractive in 
design. Bargain deals, 
possible to average one dollar profit per sale. We want only ambitious 
men, but those who qualify can make big money the rest of their lives. 
Write today for the McNess Dealer Book. It gives you 
full details. There’s no obligation. Just a post card will do. (98) 


FURST & THOMAS, 353 Adams St., Free 























st FACTORY 
eS DRICES! 


SALE CATALOG—FREE 


Nearly 200 Styles and Sizes 
of Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces 
at Factory Prices. Easy 
Terms—aslittle as / 8 a day. 
More Bargains thanin 20 
Stores, New styles, new fea- 
tures, new colors. Year to Pay 
—30 days free trial— 360 days 
approval test—24-hour ship- 
ments. The Kalamazoo Stove 
Co., Mfrs., 961 Rochester 
Kalamazoo 
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BE 8 Discovery kills fast, costs little. Can be 
sprayed on mattresses. Spout on can also puts fluid 
in mattress seams, behind baseboards, moldings, in 
cracks, any place where bed bugs breed. Bugs suck it 
in and die. Effective 24 hours aday. In 25c, 35c and 
60c packages at your nearest druggist's. 
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BISCcCoOvERY 


| FREE FALL 
CATALOG 


Just Offthe Press 
Most complete sport- 
ing goods  publica- 
tion in the East 
Detailed description 
of hundreds of hunt- 
ing and camping 
necessities, most of 
which we manu- 
facture 

L. L. BEAN, Inc. 

267 Main St. 


Freeport, Maine 


g0 AMonth NOW BUYS Safe 


Write for FREE Catalog 














LIFE INSURANCE 





HODAYS Fully Paid Up in 20 Years 
INSPECTION 


No Physical Examination 

An established Insurance Company now offers Safe, 
Legal Insurance—fully paid up in 20 years with Full Cash 
and Loan Values—-for the small payment of $1.00 a month 
(Qne-half Regular Rate) first five years then regular premi. 


um ef $2.00 a month for fifteen years. Neo Physical Exam- 
ination or Other Red Tape—just send your name and ad- 
dress, race, exact date of birth and name and relation of 


beneficiary. If you are eligible, this liberal policy will be 

mailed for 10 DAYS FREE inspection. No obligation. 

AMERICAN LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO, 
_144 Ame American Life ite Bidg., St. Louis, Missouri 


CIVIL SERVICE 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FREE 
COLUMRIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON. D. C. 














on our capital. All you need is a car. 

You can quickly establish routes in 
your own county and have up to a 
thousand customers who will buy 
every time you call. The McNess Line 
is 5 big lines in one. All items are 
daily necessitiecs—high quality and 
fast sellers. 


advertising, samples, premiums make it casily 
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$100 a Month 
Sick Benefit Policy 


Special Low Cost for Limited Time Only. No 
Medical Examination. Policy Sent 
Free for Inspection. 


When sick you don’t want pity, you 
want pay! You can now be independ- 
ent... safe... secure ... well pro- 
vided for though disabled. 

A sick benefit policy paying up to $100 
a month in case of any illness or disease, 
at special low cost, is now being issued 
by National Protective Insurance Co., na- 
tionally famous for its $3.65 accident pol- 
icy. Men ages 18 to 69 and women 18 to 
59—in all occupations—who are now in 
good health are eligible. 

The National Protective is the only com- 
pany issuing a health policy covering any 
and every disease and paying such large 
benefits at its low cost. 

Send No Money 

There is no application to fill out. No 
medical examination or other red tape. If you 
are now in good health, simply send name, 
age, address and sex to National Protective 
Insurance Company, 3020 Pickwick Bldg., 
kansas City, Mo. Read the Health Policy 
which will be mailed to you and then de- 
cide whether to return it without obliga- 
tion or send the small payment to put policy 
in ‘force for an extra long period. Write 
National Protective today while their special 
low price is still in effect. 
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A Baby For You? 


If you are denied the blessing of a baby all your 
own and yearn for a baby’s arms and a baby’s smile 
do not give up hope. Just write in confidence to Mrs. 
Mildred Owens, Dept. B-506 Hanan Blidg., Kansas 
City, Mo., and she will tell you about a simple home 
method that helped her after being denied 15 yrs. 
Many others say this had helped bless their lives. 
Write now and try for this wonderful happiness. 


LEARN TO RE-SEAT CHAIRS 


{pve you a chair, stool, bench that you would like to re-seat? 
each you how to ‘do it. Use either Cane, Rush, Reed, 
Splints. Fibre Rush, Cane Webbing or Grass. 
instruction Book 10c 
Send 10c today for illustrated Instruction Book and price list 
Tine Wi how to do Seat Wea 
The PERKINS CO., 258 Shelton Ave., New Haven, Conn, 


‘JI MONEY ON 


AV " MAGAZINES 








=_, Magazines $ 
IX for One Yr. 160 
Any 5 in Addition to PATHFINDER 


—American Poultry —Home Arts Needlecraft 
Journal —Household Magazine 
—Cloverleaf American —lIllustrated Mechanics 
Review —Leghorn World 
—Country Home —Mother’s Home Life 
—Everybody'’s Poultry —Plymouth Rock Monthly 
Magazine —Poultry Tribune 
—Farm Journal —Rhode Island Red 
—Gentlewoman Magazine Journal 
—Good Stories —Woman’s World 
—Home Circle X PATHFINDER 
Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 


No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Check magazines wanted and send this advertisement 
with remittance to PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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WOMEN IN THE NEWS 





More Campaigners 


As November 3 draws nearer, wom- 
en with political inclinations are grow- 


‘ing increasingly active in the cam- 


paign. The latest to enter the field 
is Amelia Earhart, who has gone over 
completely to the Roosevelt side. 

In an announcement last week, Miss 
Earhart (Mrs. Putnam in private life) 
revealed that she would take a holi- 
day from aviation to stump for the 
president and the New Deal. Her 
efforts in this respect will be her 
first—never before has she mixed into 
politics: 

Explaining her feelings on the sub- 
ject, the famous woman flyer said: “I 
am aligned with President Roosevelt 
because of his social conscience. 
Throughout his term of office, he has 
fought against odds to reduce human 
misery. He has had the courage to try 
new methods where old ones failed.” 

While Miss Earhart and other promi- 
nent Democratic women were pre- 
paring speeches, the Women’s Nation- 
al Republican Committee launched 
“Landon Radio Clubs” in a nation- 
wide program. The program, believed 
to be the first of its kind ever held on 
the air, offered not only women’s 
campaign speeches supporting Lan- 
don but also the views of housewives 
from various sections of the nation. 

The western division of “Landon 
Radio Clubs” is headed by Mrs. Mar- 
garet Culkin Banning. Mrs. William 
Hays has charge of the eastern di- 
vision. 

“A womar cannot do very much all 
by herself,” said Mrs. Hays comment- 
ing on the new program, “but when 
several hundred thousand women get 
together, organize, and work together 
as one, they can strike a powerful 
blow in the cause of good _ gov- 
ernment.’ 


a 


Discovery 


In Stroudsburg, Pa., these days, 
when people walk by the Witte fish 
and vegetable market, they point to it 
and tell the story of Mrs. Mary Witte 
and the great maestro. 

The story, sounding like the purest 
fiction, is true. It is this: 

One day the past fortnight, Giacomo 
Bourg, world-famous in the field of 
grand opera, came to the Pocono 
mountains in Pennsylvania, stopped 
at Stroudsburg and visited a music 
studio. While in the studio, he heard 
a woman singing. At first he thought 
it was the voice of some great star 
coming from a phonograph record. 
Failing to identify it, he asked a 
teacher in the studio and he was told 
the voice was not that of a Star at all 
but of the woman running the sea 
food store downstairs. 

Greatly excited, the maestro met 
Mrs. Witte as she went about her 











routine duties in the market. Eve: 
more excited than Mr. Bourg, Mr: 
Witte, who weighs almost 250 pound 
Sang special songs at his request. “A 
natural genius,” exclaimed the maes 
tro, “the greatest dramatic sopran 
voice in the country today!” 

Thus Mrs. Witte was discovered, an 
today she is preparing to round 
her high notes by studying repertoi: 
in New York. No less surprised tha 
her husband or her neighbors, she h 
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Mrs. Witte: From Fish Store to Opera? 


stopped working in the fish store and 
has given up driving the Witte market 
truck to nearby cities. Her hopes are 
as high as Mr. Bourg’s praise. 

“I am confident,” said he, “that Mrs. 
Witte’s unusual ability will make he: 
one of the foremost singers of tragi 
roles in the United States.” 

Mrs. Witte, whose singing hereto 
fore was confined to churches and 
clubs, has been married 19 years. Sh: 
has a 17-year-old son and two young 
er daughters. 





Laboratory Women 

Women are playing a large part i: 
the program being carried out by the 
National Institute of Health, the e» 
perimental branch of the United State 
Public Health Service. 

A survey last week showed that th« 
feminine contribution to science has 
been as important as it has been 
varied. In executive positions alone, 
there are 17 women on the staff of the 
health institute, a-figure representin 
more than a third of the institute’s 
medical officers. 

Of these microbe-hunting women, 
the most widely known is Dr. Alic« 
Evans. She is famous for her worl 
in finding that undulant fever in hu 
mans was caused by the same bacteri 
causing abortions in cows, a disco\ 
ery that helped science fight a diseas: 
that had been previously baffling. 

Other laboratory women in the 
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stitute include Dr. Eloise B. Cram and 
{vrna F. Jones, working on diseases 
aused by — Dr. Bertha K. 
Spector, who in New Mexico for 
vsentery research; Elizabeth Verder, 

tudying streptococci; and Dr. Ida A. 
Rengtson, senior bacteriologist, who 

busy with a study of spotted fever 
ind endemic typhus. 





King’s Decorator 

King Edward of England is a young- 
sh man with definitely modern tastes. 
it is not surprising therefore that he 
as called for the redecoration of 
suckingham Palace to eliminate the 
ed and plushy touch of Queen Vic- 
toria’s day. 

The decorator will be a woman, the 
{merican-born Lady Mendl, wife of 
Sir Charles Mendl. Under her direc- 
tion, workers_will go over all rooms 
n the palace to bring them more in 
ine with present-day furnishings. An 
xperienced hand at such things, Lady 
Mendl, one of Edward’s close friends, 
nee before supervised work for him 
hen she planned the interior decora- 
tion for an addition to his country 
ume, Fort Belvedere. 
Although now a_- British 
dy Mendl, the former 
Volfe, is full of American ideas be- 
use she was brought up in this 
ountry. Accordingly, there is specu- 
tion in London society over how 
glish women will react to seeing 
eir king give the big palace face- 
ting job to an American expert. 


subject, 
Elsie de 








HOUSEHOLD 
School Lunches 


With the school season just started 
thers everywhere are looking for 





is and making plans for school 
ches for their. young ones. Many 
ldren live too far from school to 


et a hot noon meal at home. So it 
particularly important that the 
ool lunch be adequate. 
Diet experts claim the best way to 
ire good nutrition is to plan the 
mn school lunch according to the 
d needs of an active child. They 
nt out that nourishing lunches may 
planned around one inexpensive 
dish which may be conveniently 


ried in a thermos container. Sand- 
ches, milk, raw fruit, and some- 
es cookies may supplement this 
in hot dish. 

Some of the hot dishes that have 
oved successful for school lunches 
e creamed vegetables, meat and 
getable stews, soup rich in vege- 
bles or milk, and eggs prepared in 


me simple way. A convenient way 

provide raw vegetables for school 

nches is in sandwiches. 
ne tp a 


Silverware 


What about your silverware? If 
ou are one of those fortunate enough 
O possess some really good silver you 


want to keep it bright and shiny, and 
free from tarnish. “But how is one to 
do that?” someone recently asked us. 

About the only way is frequent 
cleaning and polishing. If one does 
not have a moisture-proof silver case, 
bag or some other contraption, rainy, 
damp spells are bound to leave their 
traces on the silverware. If silver 
could be dried thoroughly after being 
used each time and then kept entirely 


free from moisture it would never 
tarnish. But how to do it? 

One of our friends tells us she 
wraps her silverware in moisture- 
proof cellophane, the material now 
widely used in the preservation of 
foods, and so forth. She says enve- 


lopes of this material can be purchas- 
ed for individual pieces of silver. 
Another way to accomplish the same 
thing would be to save material that 
various foods, candies and other arti- 
cles come in and tie up your silver- 
ware in it. By keeping the silver free 
from moisture in this way, frequent 
polishings will not be necessary. 


Week’s Hints 


@ When ink is spilled on a rug the 
spot can be removed by making a 
paste of starch and buttermilk and 
spreading it over the spot. When paste 
dries rub it off and the ink is gone. 

G Some readers of this column have 
discovered that the use of iodized 
salt in making pickles causes them to 
turn soft. 

@_ Soap should not be rubbed di- 
rectly on flannels and woolens. Wash 
ihem in soapy water and rinse in 
clear, lukewarm water to preserve the 
soft texture. 

@ A small quantity of hot milk (not 
boiled) added a little at a time to 
mashed potatoes will make them light 
and fluffy. 

@ A stick of wax and a brush of oil 
will do much to take the curse off 
furniture scratches. The wax will 
fill in the scars and the oil will darken 
the wax. 


ON THE AIR 
Call Boy 


“Call For Philip Morris” 

It’s a cry that has been heard over 
the air and thence, by word of mouth, 
more and more frequently during the 
last few years. Manufacturers of the 














cigarette by that name admit the pub- 
licity has been invaluable in aiding 
their sales. 


In return, a youthful resident of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., only 43 inches tall, 
last week had in his safe deposit vault 
what is believed to be the only con- 
tract of its kind radio—a life-time 
contract. 

The tiny fellow is John 
but to almost everyone he 
the Call Boy. 

He started as a 
of New York’s 


{oventi, 
is Johnny 


two 


His 


bellhop in 
largest hotels. 


(Continued on page 21) 
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I Get 10 
WINDOW SHADES 
Jor the Price of One 
’ AND GET uP 


TO 2 YEARS 
WEAR FOR 15¢ 








- 15¢ CLOPAYS 
SOLVE CLEAN WINDOW SHADE PROBLEM 


HEN $1.50 shades used to get dirty, I couldn’t 

afford to change. But now, I get 10 lovely 
CLOPAYS for the same money! They look as good ag 
the costliest—go 2 years and more without a change. 
That’s REAL ECONOMY!” Why not try this same 
simple plan, approved by millions? CLOPAYS are 
made of a new w kind of tough, pliable fibre that will 
not pinhole or crack. In 16 smart patterns and 7 
plain colors. Sold by leading 5c and 10c and neighbors 
hood stores. Write for FREE calor samples. CLOPAY 
CORP.), 1252 York St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 





4 At last ! Bloodshot eyes 
. cleared . . . made milk-white, 
cs p sparkling! Druggist refunds money 

oM if one application of new, scientific 
EYE-GENE fails. Fast , . . works in sec- 
onds! Stainless... safe as water. Almost 
instant rest for tired, strained, itching, smart- 
ing eyes. Thousands switching from boric and 
other old-fashioned solutions. At all drug and 
department stores. 


ENE &® 


INVENTIONS & 
DISCOVERIES TO 
BRING B/G CHANGES 


They open the way to endless opportunities: Read 
about them in Popular Mechanics. Every month this 
big 250-page magazine is crammed full of fascinating 
pictures and accounts of daring adventures, astound- 
ing scientific discoveries, new achievements in aviae 
tion, electricity, engineering, chemistry, physics, 
radio. Special departments for home craftsmen and 
practical shop men—easy to follow plans—get real 
fun out of making things. Don't miss 
this month's issue—a thrilling, 
gripping, entertaining record 
of the world’s newest wonderg 


—25e at all newsstands. 


















MAKE $35 TO $100 A WEEK! 


Mons of our « 
money Our 


uccessful students are now making big 
nethods make it fun to learn Com 

mercial Art, C arte z and Designing at home in spare 
time. New low tuition rate. Write for big free Book, 
** ART for Pleasure and Profit,’’ today. State age 


STUDIO 1810, WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 
1115--15TH ST.. N. W., WASINNSTSN, D. aoe 









Twenty Yarp BunpLe REMNANTS 
» prints, crash, percales, cretonnes. Fine 
vality, assorted colors, new patterns. 

ough matched material for full-sized 
arqeepte for men, women and-children. 
ablecloth or luncheon cloth in each bundle $1.26, 
money with order. Fifteen yard bundle $1.00. Send 
no money. Pay postman $1.00 plus delivery charges. 


GRAYS REMNANT HOUSE, Dept. A- 10, 
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MEDICAL SMOKE RELIEVES 
Congestion Caused by 


HEAD ano 

raroat GOLDS 
Penetrates Breathing Passages 
Many Treatments Seldom Reach 


Smoke penetrates— 
that’s the secret of the | 
effectiveness of Dr. 
Blosser’s Medical Cig- 
arettes (no tobacco). 


posit helpful medi- 
cation on the irritated 
membranes, soothes 
them, loosens phlegm, 
relieves congestion, makes breathing easier. 
Effective in relieving simple Catarrhal Con- 
gestion due to Colds. At all druggists or for 
FREE SAMPLE CIGARETTES—address 
The Blosser Co., Dept, 1$1, Atlanta, Georgia. 


DR. BLOSSER’S MEDICAL CIGARETTES 


Penetrates 








°1238.54 in aWeek 





Selling Stark Trees 
a 


YOU CAN DO AS WELL. J. T. 
Fulk, Indiana realtor, sells Star 
Trees in SPARE TIME. He ear 
128.54 in a week. Pleasant, health- 
ul outdoor work. No cash or ex- 
erience needed. Mail Coupon for 
REE Sel Outfit and LIBERAL 
WEEKLY — CASH BONUSES — 
3.7. FULK be ae 
Todlane valuable Prizes Weekly. 


Uf not interested in selling, BUY Stark Treas. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG. 


STARK NURSERIES, P.10-3-36 
Box S. W. 32 Louisiana, Mo. 
Send me your New Plan for Salesmen. 












Sufferers from 
Asthma Paroxysms! 


If you suffer from the choking, wheezing paroxysms 
of asthma, if you have difficulty sleeping at night 
without being propped up by pillows, you will be 
interested in reading a little klet called “The 
Health Question." Many people report longer periods 
of time between their paroxysms, others report they 
“sleep like babies again.’’ Perhaps reljef is not hope- 
less. At least read the story of the experience of 
others in this booklet. You owe it to yourself to do so 
Address Nacor Medicine Company, 151 State Life 
Bidg., Indianapolis, Indiana. 


ILES DON’T BE CUT 
Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 


for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
the day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-B6 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


26 (iN HIGH 
TOMBSTONE *:: =»: 

8 in. THICK 
Monuments of enduring beauty, 
beautifully polished, lettering free, 
freight paid. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Catalog FREE. 
SOUTHERN ART STONE CO., 
1927-¥ Piedmont Rd., Atlanta, Ga. 


wt BOOK o“ ARTCRA 





























How to decorate glorified glass, mir- ° 
ror pictures, placques, burnt wood, designed 
wall hangings, brass craft, etc. for gifts st profit. — 
f 71-P. 


Write today for free catalog 7 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 910 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 





raising mushrooms for usin her cellar! Exceptional? 
Yes, but your cellar, shed, barn may be suitable te 
bring moderate income. Book pictures, sample free, 


Est. 1909. UNITED CO.,3848LincolmAv.,Dept. 17, Chicage 
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IN THE MARKETS 





Farms, Loans 


A report in the current issue of the 
Farm Credit Administration Quarterly 
showed last week that private agen- 
cies have substantiaHy increased their 
lending in the farm mortgage financ- 
ing field. For the first five months of 
1936, farm mortgages recorded by 
commercial banks totaled $79,200,000 
as against only $47,900,000 in the cor- 
responding period last year. 

Still leading in farm property loans, 
however, were the Federal Land 
Banks and Land Bank Commissioner. 
Their loans for the period amounted 
to $102,300,000, but this figure was 
far under their emergency peak of 
1934. Since that year, commércial 
banks, insurance companies and priv- 
ate individuals have re-entered the 
field and are gradually catching up 
with the Federal lending. 

Other farm developments: 

2ggs: The Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics last week reported that 
drought contributed to the lowered 
egg production for the month of Au- 
gust. Current production was placed 
at about 1.6 per cent under that of 
1935, although the number of laying 
hens this year is 2.4 per cent greater 
than last. Total production was re- 
ported about 14 per cent under the 
September 1 average for the period 
between 1928 and 1932. 

Imports: The Department of Agri- 
culture has just announced there was 
a sharp increase in July farm imports 
from Canada to this country. Amer- 
ican farm exports to Canada showed 
no increase. The imports from Canada 
amounted to $9,835,000, an increase of 
$4,978,000 over July, 1935. American 
farm exports to Canada were $4,016,- 
000 in July this year. 

Oe 


Official Finis 

As far as Secretary of Commerce 
Roper is concerned, the depression is 
officially over, the United States is 
entering its greatest era, precautions 
must be taken against a dangerous 
boom, and Federal expenses should 
be cut. 

The world of agriculture and fi- 
nance had these opinions before it last 
week after the secretary had announc- 
ed them to 24 of the nation’s leading 
business men making up the commerce 
department’s business advisory coun- 
cil. 

Among the beliefs expressed by Sec- 
retary Roper: 

q The time has come to write an 
oflicia] finis to the depression. Now 
that it is over, the government should 
become more efficient and less ex- 
pensive. 

q America is facing the best period 
in its history but increasing prosperity 
should be handled wisely. Past ex- 
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Commerce Secretary Roper would cut ex 
penses. 


perience with booms makes it advis 
able for certain businesses to guar: 
against zooming beyond reasonab! 
highs. This will be necessary to avoi 
subsequent economic crashes. 

G Employment, although it is lag 
ging behind industrial recovery, wil! 
be increased at a normal pace as tim: 
goes on. New industries are creatin: 
new jobs and the labor field is broad 
ening as the pick-up gathers momen- 
tum. 

G@ Business should not seek foreig 
trade in any manner that might in 
volve the country in war. 


Week’s Briefs 


ABA: About 4,000 bankers fron 
all parts of the United States attended 
the 62nd annual convention of thi 
American Bankers Association in Sai 
Francisco. Last year, leading speak 
ers, bitterly opposed to Roosevelt, ur: 
ed the convention to boycott gover! 
ment securities; this year, in tur! 
about fashion, they urged greater in 
vestment in government securities. 
festive mood marked the meeting. 

Living Costs: The Bureau of La 
bor Statistics reported that the urba: 
American housewife paid 5.8 per cen! 
more to feed her family this summe! 
than last. The bureau said the cost ¢ 
living had risen 10.1 per cent sinc 
June, 1933, but that it still was 17.2 
per cent lower than seven years agi 

Stock Exchange: For the first tin 
in its history, the New York Stoc! 
Exchange last week started to adver 
tise itself in 350 American news 
papers. The advertising is designe: 
to create good will. 

Coal Prices: The National Coal As 
sociation announced theré would b 
a substantial increase in soft coal! 
prices in the near future. 
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ON THE AIR 


(Continued from page 19) 


manner, poise and cheeriness as he 
veaved through lobby crowds caught 
the eye of an agency radio executive. 
An idea was born and Johnny pro- 
eeded to make advertising history. 
With the contract goes a car and 
chauffeur. Johnny’s family has a new 
home with a new radio where, every 
Monday night, Johnny’s celebrated 
il can be heard winging its way 
from coast to coast. 
——u“37“2 


Babe and Kate 


The makings of a spirited competi- 
tion for the ears of the nation’s radio 
teners was seen last week as 
Columbia Broadcasting System 














Pictures Inc. 


the air these days: Kate Smith and 
Babe Ruth. 


ught forward new personalities 
|! programs to challenge National 

broadcasting Company’s three-hour 
ows on Thursday nights. 

For four years, NBC has had a vir- 
| entertainment monopoly on 
ursday evenings with such pro- 
ims as the Rudy Vallee show, 
iow Boat” and the Bing Crosby- 
b Burns feature that replaced Paul 
iteman. 
But now CBS leaped into the field. 

stellar attractions, Columbia of- 
ed baseball’s old maestro of the 
it, Babe Ruth, as a co-star with the 
ging Kate Smith in a comedy act. 
addition, Major Bowes’ amateur 
ur and a half-hour program fea- 
ing reminiscences of the last half- 
tury are being offered on Thurs- 
ys by the junior network. 


Week’s Briefs 


© Climax of NBC’s 10th anniversary 
lebration on November 3 will be a 
und-the-world broadcast. The pro- 
im includes four-minute salutes 
m 15 countries, 

© The rasping, comic drawl of Fred 
len returns to the air Oct. 7. 
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Acid in Your Blood 
Kills Health and Pep 
Kidneys Often to Blame 


There is nothing that can so quickly undermine your 
health, strength, and energy as an excess of Acid 
in your blood. Every time you move your hand, take 
@ step, or use even the slightest amount of energy, 
cells are broken down in the body and create Acids. 
This process goes on even when you are asleep 

Portunately, rature has provided an automatic 
method of getting rid of these excess Acids. To get 
rid of these Acids nature provides that your blood 
circulate 200 times an hour through 9 million tiny, 
delicate tubes, or filters, in your Kidneys. It is the 
function of the Kidneys to filter out these health- 
destroying Acids, and to purify the blood so that it 
can take energy and vitality to every part of your 
body. But if your Kidneys slow down and do not 
function properly, and remove approximately 3 pints 
of Acids, Poisons, and liquids from your blood every 
24 hours, then there is a gradual accumulation of 
these Acids and Wastes, and slowly but surely your 
system becomes poisoned, making you feel old before 
your time, run-down, and worn-out. 


Causes Many Ills 


If poorly functioning Kidneys cause you to suffer 
from Acidity, Getting Up Nights, Nervousness, Leg 
Pains, Dizziness, Frequent Headaches, Rheumatic 
Pains, Swollen Joints, Circles Under Eyes, Backache, 
Loss of Vitality, or Burning, Itching and Smarting, 
don’t waste time worrying and waiting. The natural 
thing to do is to help your Kidneys with the doctor’s 
special, guaranteed Kidney diu- 
retic prescription, called Cystex, 
(pronounced Siss-Tex) Cystex 
works directly on the Kidneys and 
Bladder, and helps the Kidneys 
in their function of washing im- 
urities and Acids from the sys- 
m and in maintaining the puri- 
ty of the blood. Don’t try to 
overcome Acidity in your blood 
by taking medicines to offset the 
Acidity. The only way you can 
really get rid of the Acidity is by 
helping your Kidneys to function 
properly and thus remove the 
Acid from your system. The 
Acid is bound to stay there un- 
Dr. T. J. Rastelli less the Kidneys function properly. 








toxins they 


below. 


troubles. 


FREE BOOK Tells of Mild Treatment— 


if have any rectal trouble, send for it at once—don't delay. Itfe 
htening and helpful, and may save you from harmful errors. 


McCLEARY CLINIC EXCnson sPminas. mo. 





REGAIN ViGOROUS HEALTH 


Suffering from Prostate dis- 
orders, Night Rising, Piles, 
Constipation, Pains in legs 
and back, my free booklet 
explains the Vibratherm home treatment, 
economical, painless, very efficacious. 
Recommended by physicians. Write 


Cc. S. HOGAN, Room 543-P, 
406 South Main St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


GLANDS WEAK? 


| young at 70 

Use REVIVO (special gian ) for men. (No 3 for women) 
Successful wn a at big Chi Clinic. Dectors own vigor 
rescription. =x $i. 8 mes $2.50. 1 box double strength 
F°00 3 boxes double strength $5.00. C. 0. D. 20 « 


- tts. extra. 
- Siegel's Med. 1119 Witson Ave. , Dept. 86,Chicago,m. 
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hay fever, why suffer longer, 
Codisal Asthma Powder gives 
prom lasting relief or money 
refunded. Only $1 per box. 6276 Sta. C, Los 








the source o 


Thousands of druggists and doctors in over 22 dif- 
ferent countries throughout the world recommend 
Cystex for its purity and prompt action as a Kidney 
diuretic. Por instence, Dr. J. Rastelli, famous 
Doctor, Surgeon, and Scientist, of London, says: “‘Cys- 
tex is one of the finest remedies I have ever known 
in my medical practice. Any doctor will recommend 
it for its definite benefit in the treatment of many 
functional Kidney and Bladder disorders. It is safe 
and harmless.’ Dr. C. Z. Rendelle, another widely 
known physician and Medical Examiner, of San Fran- 
cisco, recently said: ‘‘Since the Kidneys purify the 
blood, the Poisons collect in these organs and must 
be promptly flushed from the system, otherwise they 
reenter the blood stream and create a toxic condition. 
I can truthfully recommend the use of Cystex.”’ 


Guaranteed to Work 


Because of its world-wide and unusual success, 
Cystex is offered under a written guarantee to do 
the work to your complete satisfaction in 8 days or 
money back on return of empty package. Under this 
written guarantee you can put Cystex to the test and 
see exactly what it can do in your particular case. 


You must feel younger, stronger and better than you 
have in a long time—you miust feel that Cystex has 
done the work thoroughly and completely, or you 
merely return the empty package and it costs you 
nothing. You are the sole judge of your own satis- 
faction. With Cystex there is no long waiting for 
results, because it is scientifically 
repared to act directly on the 
idneys as a Diuretic. For that 
reason most people report a 
remarkable improvement with- 
in the first 48 hours, and com- 
plete satisfaction within 8 
days. Cystex costs only 3c a 
dose at druggists, and as 
the guarantee protects you 
completely, you should not 
take chances with cheap, 
inferior, or irritating 
drugs or delay Tele- 
phone your druggist for 
guaranteed Cystex, (Pro- 
nounced Siss-tex) today. 





















HIDDEN SOURCE OF MANY ILLS 


Through effect upon the nerves, and because of 
ut into the system, piles are often 
many disorders. Get rid of piles— 
they are treacherous. But before you experiment 
with any kind of treatment, read the book pictured 
t tells of the famous mild treatment used 
in the McCleary Clinic—largest institution of its 
kind in the world—and of how thou- 
sands of men and women have been 
permanently relieved of their rectal 




















LEG SUFFERERS 


Why continue to suffer? Do some- 
thing to secure quick relief. Write 
today for New Booklet—“THE LIEPE 
METHOD OF HOME TREATMENT.” 
It tells about Varicose Veins, Varicose 
Ulcers, Open Leg Sores, Milk or Fever Leg, 


Be Eczema. Liepe Method works wihtle you 
walt. More than 40 years of success. 
Praised and endorsed by thousands. FREE 


Dept. 86-K, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Prostate Sufferers 


Prostate gland aeute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 
and | goad pumas = bs trial package, 
amazing results. Endors y doctors. 

PROSTEX COMPANY, Dept. 2, Miami, Oklahoma. 
pathetic li ntnaenrrenetan etn rec nanae Ama S 
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BACKACHES 
NEED WARMTH 


Tens of thousands of folks who used to suffer 
from miserable backaches, shoulder pains and 
chest congestion, ndw put on an Allcock’s Porous 
Plaster and find the most soothing relief. It’s 
simply wonderful for muscle pains caused by 
rheumatism, neuritis, arthritis, sciatica, lumbago, 
sprains and strains. 

_ The beauty about Allcock’s Porous Plaster is 
its nice glow of warmth that makes you feel good 
right away. Actually, what’s happening is that 
it draws the blood to that spot. It treats the 
backache where it is. No dosing when you use 
Allecock’s Porous Plaster. No fuss or muss, eitker. 
Alleock’s is the original porous plaster. In almost 
100 years no porous plaster has ever been made 
that goes on and comes off as easily, or that 
does as much good. Be sure the druggist gives 
you ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTER. 25¢. 


ARTHRITIS 


If you want to really try to get rid of your 
Kheumatism—Neuritis—Arthritis—Sciatica— 
Lumbago you must first get rid of some of 
the old and false beliefs about them! 

Read the Book that is helping thousands— 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism.” In sim- 
ple words this helpful Book reveals startling, 
proven facts that every sufferer should know! 

The 9th edition is just off the press and a 
free copy will be mailed without obligation 
to any sufferer sending their address prompt- 
ly to the author, H. P. Clearwater, Ph. D., 
209-D Street, Hallowell, Maine. 


rostate Sufferers 


An Enlarged, inflamed or Faulty 
Prostate Gland very often causes 
Lameback, Frequent Night Ris- 
ing, Leg Pains, Pelvic Pains, Lost 
Vigor, Insomnia, Etc. Many phy- 
sicians endorse massage as a safe 
effective treatment. (See Refer- 
ence Book of the Medical Sci- 
ences, Vol VII, 3rd edition). Use 
“‘PROSAGER,"”’ a new invention 
which enables any man to mas- 
sage his Prostate Gland in the 
privacy of his home It often 
brings relief with the first treat- 














DR. W. D. SMITH ment and must help or it costs you 
INVENTOR nothing. No Drugs or Electricity. 


Free Booklet Explains Trial Offer 


Write MIDWEST PRODUCTS CO., 
B-911, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 








_ 4 Eee 
10 DAYS’ TRIAL 


SEND ONLY 20 CENTS with name, age, and address 
and receive by return mail set of 14 TRIAL GLASSES 
to select from to fit your eyes NOTHING MORE 
TO PAY until you can see satisfactorily far and near. 
Then the above Beautiful Style will cost you only 
$4.95; other styles $2.45 up MONEY BACK if un- 
satisfactory after 10-day trial. CIRCULAR with 
latest styles and lowest prices FREE. 
MODERN SPECTACLE CO. 
5125 Pensacola Ave., Dept. 610-N, Chicago, Ill. 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


Many people with defective hearing and 
Head Noises enjoy Conversation, Movies. 
Church and Radio, because they use 
Leonard Invisible Ear Drums which 
resemble Tiny Megaphones fitting 
in the Ear entirely out of sight. 
No wires, batteries or head piece. 
‘They are inexpensive. Write for 
booklet and sworn statement of 
the inventor who was himself deaf. 


A. 0. LEONARD, Inc.. Dept. A, 70 5th Ave., New York 


HISKEY HABIT sui 


Send for FREE TRIAL of Noxalco, a 
guaranteed harmless home treatment. Can be given 
secretly in food or drink to anyone who drinks or craves Gin. 
Whiskey, Home Brew, Wine, Moonshine, ete. Your request 
for Free Trial brings a trial supply by return mai! and full $2.00 
treatment which you may try under a 30 day refund guarantee. Try 
Noxalco at our risk. ARLEE CO.. Dept. H-41. BALTIMORE, MD. 

o 


and warts removed from face and body, 
safely, quickly, at home. No pain or 
blemish. No acid. FREE information. 

















Write. Neff Laboratories, Sta. E-91, Toledo, Ohio 














* Pathfinder 


PASTIME and LUCIDS 








































































try: GIARVKCP RJCTCQJU YG‘! 
Match Puzzle ETWGN VQ VJG LGYU. 

Ordinary matches are most enter- If your best efforts to decipher t! 
taining, if you know what to do with code statement fail, this is what f 
them. For instance, in this stunt or says: Egyptian Pharaohs were cri 
puzzle you need just eight little to the Jews. . 3 
matches which you place in a row on —_—————~.-_______ = 


a table, as shown here. 


The matches should be placed as Brain Teaser 


least two inches apart so that you Being a regular reader of PA‘ ‘I 
will have plenty of working room. FINDER and a Brain Teaser f ; 
The trick is to re- Adrian Cox of Matchitoches, La., si r 
arrange the eight : mits this “practical problem” for t 2 
matches in four pairs | i | entertainment of other puzzle fans ; 
by passing one match | | A tube with perpendicular height : 
over two matches, 14 inches, an upper diameter of 
either crossed or un- inches, and a lower diameter of ; 
crossed, and placing it on a third  jnches, while setting level out in ¢ J 
match to form a cross until four’ open, caught rain water one day ti , 
crosses are formed. Remember, each depth of 11 inches. pe 
match moved must go over just two The question is: How many inc! 
other matches. of rainfall actually fell that day? A 

Just in case the reader has any dif- swer next week. 
ficulty, here is one solution: Take the Last Week’s Answer—It would ta i 
fifth match from the right and put it approximately 84 clothespins to fo: i 
across the second from the right. Take a complete circle, and the circumf y 
the fifth from the left and put it on ence of such a wreath of the pi rr 
the second match from the left of would be 14 feet. a 


the line. Then take the first on the sonicated eienpaneasian 
left and place it across the third from S ‘| 
the left. Finally take the match on the miles 


a 
right and place it across the third Freshman—Some upper classm \ 
from the left. E—Z? was just telling me that we are to ha ¥ 

—_— a new concrete stadium next fall. i 
Sophomore—Yes, the alumni ha 

Cryptograms at last decided to use their heads, FE 
Puzzle fans all over the country will Mrs. Duff—I always feel lots bett a 
soon see a change in puzzle fashions, after a good cry. ; 
if a prediction made at the recent joint Mrs. Jawsom—So do I. It sort 
convention of the National Puzzlers gets things out of your system. 3 
League and the American Cryptogram Mrs. Duff—No, it doesn’t get an 4 


Association comes true. ' hei thing out of my system, but it does 4 
Assembled in Boston to try their things out of my husband. 


newest cryptograms, rebuses, cha- ; 

rades, word squares and other ine Chuzz—Why is it that you alwa: 
teasers, the nation’s foremost puzzle — git by the window when you eat in 
enthusiasts agreed that the crossword restaurant? 


oF en tr oan eit et 


puzzle (imagine it) was still the na- Bjones—Because I have obser\ 

tion’s favorite, but they predicted the — gpat they always give the diners w! : 
next fad would be a deluge of cryp- ean be seen from the street the b 
tograms. gest servings. 


A cryptogram is a secret arrange- 
ment of letters or words, such as used 
in code messages. According to ma- 
jority opinion at the joint convention, 
the difficulty of solving code messages 
makes the cryptogram “the aristocrat 
of puzzles,” although some of them 
take years to solve. ' 

Perhaps the best known American 
cryptographer was Edgar Allen Poe; 
who explained the common solving 
method in his short story, “The Gold Mr. ae ae 


Bug. According to his theory, the money! Do you think I’m the goose tli 
letters which appear most often are jays the golden egg? 


= 


i 


Y 


Ma, 














T yte—Money, money 





vowels, the letter “e” being the most Mrs. T.—No, dear, not that one. 
frequent of all. The short words, iced 

which are apt to be common ones Matt—My stock in trade is brains. 
like by, at, on, in, his, her, the, it, Mike—Then you’ve got a funny lool 


and so on, should be attacked first to ing sample case. 

give clues to letters in longer and less ——— 

familiar words. Joe—Henry, try to wean yours 
Here, from Biblical history, is a away from the refreshment bar. D 

simple cryptogram for readers to you realize that makes the 12th tim 
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Delays are dangerous in patent matters 


Oct. 3, 1936 * 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Advertising te t brings grodnese ent om: 


th rpedins Tee f Bo oar ofera a rare ~ 

rofit by this oree. Have you an iz to sell, 

| ferry ‘cubange? Do you want agents? Want help? Want « 

partner ? Wante position ? Want to loan or borrow money ? Want 

| partner | ya nies besiness et home, maiis? Ali you 

need do is tell your story, in the few —_ words possibile eiioe apes 
cast it thr der. Ask for classified odwaue 

PATHFINDER, WASH 


card. 
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AGENTS 
AGENTS: Smash go prices. Santos Coffee 12c Ib. 


Vanilla 842c. Razor Blades 10 for 8'2c. 100 
ticks Chewing Gum 12c. Christmas Cards, 21 in 

box, I4c. 150 other bargains. Premiums. Experience 

unnecessary. Carnation Co., PA, St. Louis, Mo. 


SELL NEW AND USED CLOTHING! 100%-300% 
profit. Selling experience unnecessary. We start 
vou furnishing everything. Catalogue Free. Liquida- 
tion Merchandise, J-550 East _ 43rd, Chicago. 
MAKE REAL MONEY, selling original, oldest electric 
one-wire stock fence to every farm. Cuts fencing 
osts 80%. Permanent money making opportunity. One- 
Wire Fence , B-55, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 
BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If putgnee’ so state. Address 
he Pathfinder, Wash 
Pan rGanttira 
MAKD $25.00 WEEKLY ying, duplicating Adver- 
tising Cartoons. Write Paisley-F, Kinloch Bidg., 
Louis, Mo. 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
Sold, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
(Courses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 


FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


NEW FARM OPPORTUNITIES! Washington, Idaho, 
Montana, North Dakota, Oregon, 


4-0Z 





ot 














Minnesota. Farm 
me is up. Good land still at rock bottom prices. 

terature. gg State. J. W. Haw, 107 Northern 
c Ry . Paul, Minn. 


Ty HELP WANTED 


P TO $32 32 IN A WEEK. Sell Great Line of hosiery 

backed by definite replacement guarantee, cover- 

holes, snags, runs. Write for «ow quick. 
iit Hosiery, Desk 40-K, Greenfield 
HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


OMEN. Earn money heme spare or full time 
iress envelopes, list names, sew, other work. 
tamp, details. Women’s Service League, 
ry Street, Keene, N. H. 


______—CSFURNTTURE 


DROOM SUITES—Breakfast Sets— 
nets. Latest designs. Factory prices. 
il Furniture, Corydon, Ind 


HELP WANTED—INSTRUCTION __ 
ECOME A BUSINESS DETECTIVE—make 


i 


eee eee eee 











Ad- 
Send 
17-P10 





Kitchen Cabi- 
Catalog Free 





money in 
your spare time—pleasant work—good fees. Details 
ree. Business Detective System, 1009 Oak Street, 
mira, N. Y. 





INVENTIONS 


NVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
ght, St. Louis, Missouri. 


MALE HELP—SALESMEN 


IG MONEY MAKER! Amazing invention closes all 
doors silently, automatically. New oil principle. 
Easily installed. Never needs attention 
rs less than other checks. Unlimited market, stores, 
ffices, factories. Free demonstration furnished work- 
Kant-Slam, t. K-70, Bloomfield, Ind 


MONUMENTS & TOMBSTONES 


»D UP. DELIVERED—GUARANTEED Thousands 
old. Catalog Free. Marble-Granite Factory, A-68, 
Oneco, Florida. 








{ 


NURSERY STOCK 
WE SELL ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN—Best va- 
rieties. Peach and Apple Trees low as 5c. Grape- 
ies 3c. Shrubs 10c. Evergreens 25c. Catalog Free. 
nton County Nursery, Box 511, Rogers, Arkansas. 


OLD COINS WANTED 





00.00 EACH FOR CERTAIN COIN. We Guarantee 
to pay the World’s Highest Prices. 1909 Cents up 
$10.00, 1860 Cent $50.00, Cents of 1861, 1869, 1870, 
1890 $20.00 each. Large Cents $2000.00, 25¢ be- 
re 1916 $300.00, 50c before 1916 $750.00, Commemora- 
e 50c 1915 to 1936 $60.00, Gold Coins $5000.00. Half 
ent Half Dimes, Foreign Coins, Paper Money and 
Thousands of Others to $2500.00 each. Send dime for 
rid’s Largest 10c Complete Illustrated Catalogue 
efore aaa a To Sell. Romanocoinshop, 
it. 142, Nantasket as 


_ OLD MONEY WANTED 


109 CENT $10—We Buy Certain Coins Rare and 
Common—Some worth to $6000; 1864-1865 Indian 
ead cents, $100 each; Dimes before 1895, $450; 
Liberty Head Nickels before 1914, $300; large pennies, 
000; encased postage stamps, $13; Half cents, $275; 
dimes, $175; Quarters, $300; Fractional cur- 
neies; Paper money; Go'd Dollars $1,500; Colonial 
ins $300; Silver dollars, 4,000; 1933, 50c, $4.00; for- 
eign coins, $165, etc. Send 15c Today for Illustrated 
formative Coin Book, before sending coins. Nation- 


il Coin Corporation ts) Springfield, Massachusetts. 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 


Params YOUR IDEA—Write immediately for two 
ree books, ‘‘Patent Protection” and ‘‘When and 
Ho »w to Sell an Invention.”’ Fully explain many in- 
teresting points to inventors and illustrate important 
nN echanical principles. With books we also send ‘‘Evi- 
lence of Invention’? form. Prompt service, reasonable 
fee thirty-six years’ experience. Avoid risk of delay. 
Address: Victor J. Evans & Co., Registered Patent At- 
torneys, 806-L, Victor Building, Washington, D. C 


INVENTORS—Small ideas | may have large commercial 
possibilities. Write us for Pree book, ‘ ‘Patent Guide 
r the Inventor” and ‘Record of Invention’’ form. 
Free informa- 
ion on how to proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien & Hyman 
Berman, 6987 Adams Building, Washington, D 


SONG WRITER 


HOW TO WRITE, sell songs. Get “Inside Facts.” 
Songwriters Institute, 1234-G Broadway, New York. 











Priced dol-~ 


| 
| 


you’ve been there during this eve-~ 


ning’s dance? 

Henry—Oh, that’s perfectly all right, 
Joe. I just tell them I want something 
for you. 


Elwood—Can your girl keep a se- 
cret? 

Hayton—l’ll say she can. Why we 
were as good as married six weeks 
before I knew anything about it. 

City Visitor—That pipe of yours is 
quite artistic. 

Small Towner—Yes, it draws well. 

Jimmy—Does your baby go to sleep 
on your lap? 

Fred—Yes; about my 99th 
around the sitting room. 

Collector—I hate to ask you for this 
installment on your radio, sir. 

Harduppe—Do you? Then don’t do 
it. Good day! 


lap 








PERSONAL 


LONESOME?—Find your sweetheart! Confidential in- 
troductions by letter; dependable, nationwide serv- 
ice for refined people. Investigate the best. Sealed 
particulars free. Evan Moore, Box 988, Jackson- 
ville, Florida. 
WORLD'S GREATEST ~ MATRIMONIAL MAG AZINE 
10c. 30 . Correspondents everywhere seeking 
*“*Ideal-Mates.’’ Some wealthy. 150 latest names, ad- 
dresses, descriptions, complete, 50c. Western Heart, 
B-5335-P, Portland, Oregon. 


LONELY! Join world’ 











“exter ision 
quick re- 


Join world’s greatest social 
Bureau, 36 years of dependable service, 


sults, photos, descriptions, introductions Free, many 
wealthy. Standard, x 607, Grayslake, Ill. _ 
LONELY? Personal service for particular people 
Information sent in plain sealed envelopes. Amer- 
ican Correspondence Service, 37 Fordham Station, 


New York City. ES aes Son Ss 
LONELY? Join a national church organization, sure 

to have select heipmate for you. Stamp and age 
Rev. Jones, P. O. Box 2459, Kansas City, Mo 


LONESOME? Book of Photos and Descriptions Free. 
Many wealthy. Write The Exchange, B-3827 Main, 
Kansas ansas City, Mo 





LOVABLE LADY, ROMANTIC,WITH MONEY, craves 
sweetheart. Please write Gladys Fore, Box 39, 
Oxford, Pia. ES a are roe 
LONESOME? Join select club. Refined members 
everywhere. Elsa Thorpe, Box 18, Ridgewood, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. ; 
LONESOME? JOIN ” MARY “LE E'S - CLUB! 1 Members 
everywhere, many wealthy. Write: Box 445-AB, 
Rolla, Missouri. Be 
LONELY? Free particulars on request. Confidential. 


Many Wealthy. 
Springfield, Illinois. 


MATRIMONIAL CORRESPONDENCE SERVICE. Write 
stating age, wishes. Only $1. John Hodson, Stur- 
geon Bay, Wisconsin 
MAN, CONGENIAL, HAS MONEY, wants nice affec- 
tionate sweetheart. Write Club 55, Oxford, Fla 
PHOTO FINISHING 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE! NO DELAY! 


Correspondence Club, Box 1054, 


Roll develop- 
ed, printed, and two 5x7 professional enlargements, 
one tinted enlargement, or six reprints, for 25c coin 
Reprints 3c each. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota 
FT™NER FINISHING. Rolls ¢ developed ; and printed 
with One Colored enlargement, or two professional 
enlargements. All for 25c (coin). Genuine, Nation- 
ally known, Moentone Superior quality. Moen Photo 
Service, LaCrosse, Wis 


ROLL DEVELOPED with 16 


rints and two profes- 
sional enlargements 30c. 


00 reprints $1.00. 16 





Reprints and 2 enlargements 30c. Dependable, 
RiverGrove, Mlinois. 
ROLL DEVELOPED. Two double-clear prints each 


negative 25c. Reprints 244c. Enlargement coupon. 
Willard’s, 


Villare Box 3535-T, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


ROLL DEVELOPED—Two Beautiful double weight 
Professional Enlargements, eight Guaranteed prints 
25c. Perfect Film Service, LaCrosse, Wisc. 


20 REPRINTS 25c. Films s developed “two prints ; each 
negative 25c. Skrudland, 6970-57, George, Chicago 


SALESMEN WANTED 


AVAILABLE AT ONCE Rawleigh Route of “800 fami- 
lies. Only reliable men need apply. Can earn $25 

or more weekly. No cash required Write today 

Rawleigh’s, Dept. J-Z-PAT, Freeport, Tl. 


NEW DRYCLEANING CLOTHES BRUSH 
tionary invention. Cleans clothes like magic 
offices buy instantly. Phenomenal profits. 
Free. Kristee, Dept. 264, Akron, Ohio. 


WANTED COUNTY DEALER: Man with car to 
demonstrate and service for large manufacturer 


First class job. 247 Fyr-Fyter Company, Dayton, O. 
WRISERS—SONGS—POEMS 

SEND FOR FREE COPY of Booklet revealing Secrets 

of Successful Songwriting, free Rhyming Dictionary 

and market information. If you write poems or 

melodies, Send for Our Offer Today. MMM Pub’s., 
Dept. PAl, Studio Bidg., Portland, Ore. 


MARRY RICH Send 10¢ for photos and P. O. addresses 
, of rich and beautiful women desiring 
marriage. JANE FULLER CLUB, Box 1888A, Milwaukee, Wis. 











Revolu- 
Homes, 
Outfit 












If Ruptured 
Cut This Out 


and mail it with name and address to W. 
S. Rice, Inc., 55E Main St., Adams, N. Y. 
You will receive absolutely free and no 
obligation a genuine test and full partic- 
ulars of his amazing Method for reducible 
Rupture control that is bringing a new 
ease, comfort and freedom to thousands 
who have suffered for years. 

No matter how bad the rupture, how 
long you have had it, or how hard to 
hold; no matter how many kinds of 
trusses you have worn, let nothing pre- 
vent you from getting this FREE TRIAL. 
Whether you are tall and thin, short and 
stout or have a large rupture, this marvel- 
ous Appliance will so control the rup- 
tured parts that you will be as free to 
work at any occupation as though you 
had never been ruptured. 

Test this guaranteed Method for re- 
ducible rupture without any risk. Simply 
send for FREE TRIAL to W. S. Rice, Inc., 
55E Main St., Adams, N. Y. 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE= 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach, 
You get constipated. Your whole system is poi- 
soned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 


looks punk. 

Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mere bowel 
movement doesn’t get at the cause. It takes those 
good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and make you 
feel “up and up.”’ Harmless, gentle, yet amazing 
in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter's Little 
Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly refuse anything 
else. 25c at all drug stores. ¢ 1935. C.M.Ca C.M.Ca 


‘6° DIABETIC? 











TREATMENT taken 
internally at home. Patients in- 
crease food, gain strength within @ 
short time. Free yourself from le 
jections. Write today. 


> [or ak, COME TO THE INSTITUTE) <a 


KAADT DIABETIC WSTITUTE 1325 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA Maple Ave. 


QUICKLY RELIEVED 


WITHOUT SURGERY 
BY MEW METHOD 


Don’t risk your health and happiness by enduring needieasly the 
tortures of itching, bleeding, protruding Piles. Delay in correcting 
these conditions may mean dangerous complications. RECT-L-EEZE 
New Home Treatment for Piles is GUARANTEED to correct most 
stubborn cases without inconvenience. No surgery, internal medi- 
cines, nor habit-forming drugs. Write today for full descriptive liter- 
ature or send $2.00 for complete 20-day treatment with Money-Back 
Guarantee. on Laboratories, P. O. Drawer 60, Carmel, Calif. Calif. 


‘LEG SORES 


If you have stubborn, torturing trichophyton tinea 
sores, don’t suffer any longer, without trying ULGO. 
user writes: “Would not take $1,000 for what Ulgo did 
for me. It completely healed my leg sore of years’ 
standing.’ SEND NO MONEY—just name and address. 
Use all. If satisfied send 50c; if not, your report can- 
cels charge and you owe nothing. Write to ie Co., 

0. 











125 Wirthman | Wirthman Blidg., Dept. 206, Kansas City, Mo. 


FREE 
BOOK 





RAISE GIANT FROGS 


START BACKYARD! WE BUY! 






Boootes eve 19. oo . oes yearly. Frogs «ell 
e cte | 
AMERICAN F FROG CANNING by 4 EROS 
—_—_ ee Sent 45-T. New Orteans. 





- §TOMACH 


sufferers. Send for FREE TRIAL SUPPLY of doctor's 
prescription prepared for you by a @ruggist. No claims. 
No obligation. Write today! LOUIS FREDERICK 
COMPANY, Room 1203, ST. ST. Louis, mo. 


Treatment mailed on 
FREE TRIAL. If satisfied, 
send $1; if not, it’s Free. 
Write for your 
Sot Tene 
ow Gnio Av: 
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PRESENTING 


(Continued from page 16) 





from grief in work, ever more work. 

Then, after the war, success seemed 
to come all at once. In 1919, the in- 
ternational organization gained no- 
table victories with the granting of 
female suffrage in Great Britain and 
South Africa. In 1920, the Nineteenth 
Amendment gave women the vote in 
every state of the Union. 

Mrs. Catt promptly set about to 
consolidate the advances she and her 
co-workers had made, to educate her 
countrywomen in their new task at 
the polls. For this work, she founded 
the National League of Women Voters, 
which now has chapters in 36 states. 

Nor was this yet enough. Seeming- 
ly; Mrs. Catt had accomplished enough 
work for one lifetime, but, at sixty- 
five, she started on another mission— 
peace. In her own name she wrote 


* fo the presidents of the great women’s 


organizations of the nation, asking 
them ito meet with her to discuss an 
important problem. 

As a result, delegates from nine co- 
operating societies met in 1925 in 
Washington to listen while experts 
explained the economic, political, and 
social causes of past wars. More than 
one delegate went home with a head- 
ache, but among 8,000,000 of the coun- 
try’s women the fight against; war 
was on. 

And it is still on—in clubs, colleges, 
missionary societies, and trade-union 
leagues. Although she is now retiréd, 
Mrs. Catt still makes an occasional 
radio speech, and constantly writes 
articles for country weeklies, farm 
journals, magazines and dailies. 

Hers is slow work, more directed to- 


. ward the changing of a mass attitude 


than toward any sudden shifts of 
policies. “War is a man’s game,” says 
Mrs. Catt, “but some day women will 
declare that they have had enough 
of war.” 

Her fine white.head is seldom seen 
on platforms any more. “When you 
get to my age,” she smiles, “you can’t 
tell what may happen. I'd hate to 
spoil a good meeting by having a 
stroke.” 

Accordingly, most of her time is 
passed at her home in New Rochelle, 
N. Y. There, in her spacious library, 
She spends long hours reading books 
and pamphlets of every description, 
archeological and historical as well 
as political. For relaxation, she reads 
detective fiction or listens to the 
warblings of a pet canary. 

Fine mornings find her outside, dis- 
cussing with John, her Portuguese 
gardener, the problems presented by 
her miniature orchard or by her flower 
garden. She still cooks, and her jelly 
pantry would be the envy of many 
a State fair. 

This is her one pride, for of herself 
she says, “I am a very ordinary per- 
son, and the things I have done seem 
very ordinary things.” 


leep Broken Every Nisht- 
ain Lnflicted Lvery Day. 









Night Rising...This symptom nags and 
exhausts millions of men past 40—slee] 
less nights mean “draggy” listless days 


seen 4d 
Pains In Back...Nerve-pressure from 
the swollen gland may lead to this ha- 


by tu hapatent Gleed "o 


that Lroubles So Many 
MEN PAST 40/ 


“Have you ever known the torture of an in- 
flamed prostate gland? Forced to get up three 
—five—seven times at night... nagged 
harassed by headaches—pain in the back and 
nape of the neck... weak... constant tired- 
ness... exhausted... feeling you’re on the 
down-grade physically? I knew these symp- 
toms night and day for years—but—didn’t know 


and 





it was this inflamed and swollen gland that was Weakness...Lack of endurance—easy 


making me suffer so. Then I learned the truth 

—and with it learned of the blessed alleviation 
” 

that brought me comfort I never expected. 


QUICK COMFORTING RELIEF 


Literally thousands of men past 40 who 
are suffering these symptoms today might 
have relief in a matter of days! Already 
the new modern Thermalaid method has 
brought utterly wonderful alleviation for 
these symptoms of prostate gland inflam- 
mation, in thousands of cases. 


Help Nature to Reduce 
Inflammation and Congestion 


Actually untold numbers of men who suffer 
these symptoms may not even know the part 
this important male gland is playing in caus- 
ing their pain! But medical science has defi 
nitely shown how often these cruel, often 
embarrassing sufferings can be traced to the 
swollen, inflamed prostate. And—developed 
a modern alleviative method thousands say 
works wonders! This method is_ called 
*“Thermalaid.”’ It is drugless. No diets. No 
exercises. Used in the privacy of your own 
room. Its principle is known to be most 
effective for soothing inflammation! 


AMAZING REPORTS 


Letters from every state in the Union and 
from foreign lands all over the globe have 
been pouring in. “Thermalaid’’ users tell 
of sensational new comfort and relief in 
as little as seven days, 


exhaustion may be another result of a 
swollen inflamed prostate gland 


VALUABLE BOOK FREE 


This book, called ‘“‘Why Many 
Men Feel Old at 40,” tells all 
about this insidious prostate 
gland swelling. Explains fully 
why users have experienced 
such marvelous results—un 
broken sleep—days without 
pain! Also gives amazing 
money-back agreement as to 
results in your case Write 
for your copy Free and with- 
out obligation. Worth. mon- 
ey to you. 
THE ELECTRO THERMAL COMPANY 

1807 Morris Ave., Steubenville, Ohio. 














If you live west of the Rockies, 
Electro Thermal Co., 500 Wm. Fox 
Dept 18-P, Los Angeles Calif 
address The Electro Thermal Co., 
53 Youge St., Toronto, Canada 
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W. J. KIRK, Pres., The Electro Thermal Co., 
1807 Morris Ave., Steubenville, Ohio. 
Without obligation to me end my < 
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